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NOTE. 


The costumes for these plays, as given here, may seem im- 
practicable to many, because of the expense involved in the 
furnishing of silks and satins, velvets and jewels. Therefore, it 
is well to state that, while harmony of color is most important, 
richness of material is not at all necessary. The simplest and 
most inexpensive fabrics, like cheesecloth and cambric, may be 
used with good effect. Cambric is a good substitute for silk, 
cotton flannel for velvet, and cheap Japanese crépes for brocade. 
Diamonds and other jewels can be represented by rhinestones 
and colored glass. Ermine finds a substitute in strips of cotton 
batting, inked or painted with dashes of black. Sandals may 
be made of lamb’s-wool soles, with long strips of braid for 
lacings. Crowns, buckles, swords, helmets, shields, dishes, and 
vases can be made of cardboard or brown wrapping paper, then 
covered with gold or silver paper. 

These plays have been given in a hall of moderate size, with- 
out any raised stage or footlights. ‘The stage settings are not 
difficult to manage. One or two small evergreen trees or shrubs, 
with the help of a dark green cambric background, may repre- 
sent a forest. Ordinary house plants, with the addition of a 
few artificial flowers, will make a satisfactory garden. If any 
of the interiors seem too elaborate for the means at command, a 
simple background and side screens of cambric, of a color that 
will effectively set off the costumes, will be sufficient. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Drane DE Porctiers, daughter of Count de St. Vallier. 
JEAN CAILLETTE, a court jester. 

Francis L., king of France. 

FATHER LENOIR, a priest. 

CLAUDE DE St. VALLIER, brother to Diane. 

CouNT DE VINARD, a noble. 

LOUIS, a page. 


COSTUMES. 


DIANE. 


In Act I., a riding habit of gray with vest and deep cuffs of buff, 
gold-embroidered, and bordered with light sable fur. Hair flowing 
and tied back with yellow ribbon. Large hat of white or gray, with 
four or five white ostrich plumes. Gray laced boots. Call whistle 
hung at side. 

In Acts III. and IV., a long train skirt of white silk. Overdress 
of blue silk open in front to show underskirt, with deep ermine 
border. Waist cut long and pointed, low neck, edged with ermine 
and ropes of pearls. Narrow vest of ermine bordered with pearls. 
(See photograph of Diane de Poictiers.) Close puffed sleeve of blue 
silk coming to wrist, with lace wrist frill, and over this a deep hang- 
ing sleeve of ermine, fastened high on the shoulder. Gold or pearl 
rope girdle. Pearl necklace straight from shoulder to shoulder. 
Hair rolled back from face, over hair or wire, and coiled behind. 
Into this coil is caught a veil of white chiffon or silver tissue long 
and narrow. Pearl pins in hair. Rings. White stockings and 
slippers. 

CAILLETTE. 

In Act I. a hunting dress of green or brown, consisting of loose 
trousers gathered at knee, and loose, wide-collared doublet, with 
broad leather belt from which hangs a leather wallet and a hunting 
horn. Cap of green cloth and leather, with straight brown cock’s 
feathers. 

In Act II. the same costume, substituting a sword for the horn. 

In Acts ILI. and IV., a jester’s dress of red and white. Red fool’s 
cap or hood, fitting close around face, with asses’ ears and red cock’s 
feather. A deep red cape to this finished in four points hung with 
bells. White tunic, long and four-pointed, hung with bells. Red 
cloth belt. Close-fitting undersleeve of white. Long hanging sleeve 
of red, fastened at shoulder. White tights, the right leg striped 
with narrow red ribbon, with white stocking, the left leg plain white, 
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with red stocking gartered with white ribbon. Bells on the asses’ 
ears. Low shoes (shaped like storm rubbers) of red edged with 


white fur. Fool's bauble. 


Franers I, 


Gray tights. Full short trunk hose of pink. Pink velvet under 
vest embroidered, and belted in with gold, the neck finished with 
gold-embroidered band and lace frill, Doublet of pearl-gray, full- 
skirted, open length of front, with heavy border of fur, Under 
sleeves to wrist, pink, in three full puffs, with fur band and narrow 
lace frill at wrist. Short hanging sleeves from shoulder, of gray, 
or if preferred, a cloak hung from shoulders, of gray lined with 
pink. Low pointed shoes of gray slashed with pink. Rich neck- 
lace and pendant. Short sword or dagger. Soft felt hat of gray 
with gold salamander clasp and pink plumes. Mustache and short 
pointed beard. See photograph of Francis I. 


CLAUDE DE St. VALLIER. 


Loose sleeveless tunic of garnet plush. Doublet or cloak, open in 
front, of gold-figured raspberry-colored crepe, with long loose sleeves 
of same, and falling collar and long cuffs of garnet plush, Black 
tights. Low pointed shoes of raspberry-color slashed with garnet. 
Chain and pearl cross, Soft garnet felt hat with white and rasp- 
berry-colored plumes, Sword with cress hilt. 


Count DE VINARD., 
Black tunic with orange and black puffed sleeves, Orange cloak 
falling back from shoulders. Black tights. Low black shoes with 


orange rosettes or slashings. Dark gray hat with orange rosette and 
heavy black ostrich plume. Sword. Mustache, Packet of powder, 


Farrer Lenore, 


Long robe of white. Black cloak and cowl Black rosary and 
cross. Black coord girdle. 

Lovts. 

Purple doublet, out square neck and silver trimmed. White lace 
filled in at neck with standing frill. Trunk hose of purple with 
silver garters. White stockings. Low shoes of purple with white 
rosettes, Purple cap with white standing plume and jeweled clasp. 
Short silver dagger. 


————— 


THE KING’S JESTER. 
ACT I. 


Time, 1515. Scenzr 1. A garden or terrace. Small table, c., 
holding a cluster of roses and silver dishes of comfits and 
wine. Seat covered with rich drapery. Low seat near it. 
Enter Caillette, x., who advances to table. 


CAILLETTE. 


All is in readiness, I see; for once 
Stupid Pierre has had a flash of sense. 
Yet what is this? Strong vintage of old Spain 
Instead of honeyed white wine of the south ! 
Fool! does he think to serve a lady thus? 
Louis! 
Hinter page, t. 

Here, garcon, take this to Pierre 

And bid him serve Clairette-au-miel instead. 


If he mistake, Ill break his blund’ring head ! 


[ Hatt page, t. CAILLETTE crosses to R., then L. 
Here comes Diane. Oh, how fair she is! 
I think no beauty of the royal court 
Could safely bear comparison with her. 


Enter DIANE, R. 


Welcome, sweet comrade. 


DIANE (playfully). 
Now, in truth, Sir Jean, 
It was strange gallantry to leave me thus, 
Scarcely dismounted, to run after you! 
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CAILLETTE (offering his hand). 
Let me then make amends. Rest now awhile, 
And taste the dainties here prepared for you. 


DIANE (seating herself). 


Thank you, dear Caillette. 


Enter page with flask. CAILLETTE offers wine, &e. 


This is sweet amends. 
| CAILLETTE takes low seat beside her. 


CAILLETTE. 


Take some more wine. Diane, did you see 
How well my mare took the great leap to-day ? 


DIANE. 


Ay! over like an arrow, swift and true. 

I held my breath, though, for a moment, lest 

You should be thrown. We had rare sport to-day. 
We’ve not had such a gallop after hounds 

For months. Not since the Sire de Brézé came 
With his grave face, and hinted to my father 

That I was running wild. Who asked him for 
His wise opinion? ’*T was not I, forsooth ! 


CAILLETTE (taking her hand). 


It is a wildness I would never tame. 
I’d have you ever as you are to-day, 
If wild, the fairest lily in all France. 


DIANE (rising to curtsey). 


You can make pretty speeches, sir. You need 
Not learn that art against you go to court. 
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CAILLETTE (77sing). 
When will that be? Why is it, when I beg 
To offer sword and service to the king, 
Your father only answers, — “ Wait a while, 
You are too young, rash boy”? I may be young 

[ DIANE sits. 
(An error that will surely mend, each day), 
But I am strong, and not unskilled in use 
Of arms, and burn to break a lance for him, 
Our chivalrous young king, whom God defend ! 
All France rings with his praises since he won 
The field of Marignano, and was there 
Knighted by Bayard, at his own request. 
Had I been there! That were indeed to live! 
[| He walks about excitedly. 
DIANE. 

Why, my brave falcon, how you strain and fret 
Against the brail! Are you not happy here? 
Think, when you seek the king, all the dear days 
Of our companionship are at anend: __ 
Days when we shared our studies and our sports, 
Reading by turns from out the self-same book, 
Wand’ring at will through gardens and by streams, 
Rising at dewy dawn to hunt the stag 
Through forest glades. We have been one in all 
The free, sweet life of childhood and of youth, 
And you would end it — now — at once — leave me? 


CAILLETTE (kneeling and clasping her hands). 


Diane! Never could I leave thee, save 
To do thee honor, win great glory, fame, 
And lay it at thy feet, make thy bright name 
Shine like a star upon the brow of France. 
[He springs up. 
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Surely I ean do this, — such is the will, 
The strength and fire of youth. 


DIANE (leaning forward with hands clasped on knee). 


Thou canst do what 

Thou wilt, my brave Caillette. I’d back thee ’gainst 
The world! 

CAILLETTE. 

I have felt ill at ease of late, 

Longing to take my stand in the great world. 
Why is it I am kept in ignorance 
Of what that stand will be? I nothing know 
Of my own rank and lineage; nothing, save 
That I am Jean Caillette, have been well-trained 
In every knightly art as ward and charge 
Of your good father. Why not tell me more? 


DIANE. 


Why fret yourself? In time you will know all, 
And take your place as fits your noble birth, 
Perhaps so high you will look down on me! 
Come, Jean, dismiss these fruitless thoughts. Be kind, 
And sing to me; that lyric of Ronsard’s 
I love so well. 
CAILLETTE. 
Is this the one you mean ? 
[He hums an air. She bows assent. He sings, taking 
up roses from the table. 


SONG. 


Rose so warmly glowing, 
Ey’ry grace you’re showing, 


ROSE SONG. 


Words by C. A. DUGAN, 
a free translation of a lyric by RONSARD. Music by E. L. 
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Yet before the day is done, 
Fall your petals one by one, 
Rose so warmly glowing. 


Maid, of maids the fairest, 
Bloom of youth thou wearest, 
[ He gwes the roses to Diane. 
Gather pleasure while you may, 
Youth and roses pass away, 
Maid, of maids the fairest. 


CAILLETTE. 


’'T is but a sad song. Why, then, like you it? 


DIANE (rising, and holding up her roses in her left hand). 
Oh, sorrow does not touch me, nor shall time! 
I will be young and beautiful as long 
As life shall last. My roses shall not fade. 

[ She takes his hand, standing, c. 

See! here we stand, each rich in youth, and health, 
And beauty, and brave will! What hinders then 
That we should win whate’er out hearts desire ? 


Enter Count DE St. VALLIER, R. 


CAILLETTE (eagerly, clasping her right hand in both of his). 
Together, fair Diane, we indeed — 


ST. VALLIER (coming forward). 


Jean, I would have a word with you, the while 
My lady sister changes her attire 

To meet the Sire de Brézé, who arrives 

In half an hour. 
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DIANE. 
Is he then here again, 
That tiresome man? Well, I have had, to-day, 
One royal hunt in spite of him, — at least, 
He cannot spoil that sport. Adieu, my friends. 
[She runs off gayly, R., throwing a kiss as she disappears. 


CAILLETTE. 


Well, Claude, what is the weighty business 
That makes you look so grave? 


ST. VALLIER. 


’T is but ill news, 
And my hard fortune that I bring it you 
In absence of my father. 


CAILLETTE. 
Tell it me. 


ST. VALLIER. 


I bear a message from your father. 


CAILLETTE. 


From 
My father! Then at last I am to know! 


ST. VALLIER. 


He is ill — dying — and has sent for you. 


CAILLETTE. 


Ill! And my father! Let us go at once. 
But first —his name? You'll surely tell it me. 
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ST. VALLIER. 
Would that I need not! Yet I have no choice. 
As gay Pierre Caillette he is well known. 
Your father is court jester to the king. 


CAILLETTE (passionately, seizing ST. VALLIER by the throat). 


No! No! Take back that lie! Or by the heaven 
That shines above, I ‘ll cram it down your throat. 


ST. VALLIER (throwing him off). 


Jean, are you mad to so ill treat a friend 
For doing an unwelcome errand? Shame! 
’T is bitter news, I grant, — but it is true. 


CAILLETTE. 


If it is true, why then have I been kept 
In utter ignorance of my fate, and trained 
As if both rank and power awaited me ? 
"T was cruel, — base! 


ST. VALLIER. 


Come, come, Caillette, be not 
Ungrateful for such training. It will serve 
As weapon with which you may carve a name 
And place to suit yourself. The facts are these: 
(I knew them not myself until to-day), 
You, as a child, were seen at court by Charles, 
The Constable de Bourbon, who was struck 
By your rare beauty and great promise, found 
It hard to think you of low origin, 
And took you, with your father’s free consent, 
To place you with my father, binding him 
By faith and friendship old, to train you up 
As if you were a son of his own house. 
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CAILLETTE (bitterly, hands clasped before him, head bent). 
And all the while I was a court fool’s son ! 
A court fool! one that wears the cap and bells, 
His badge of servitude ; — contorts himself 
To make the court gallants and ladies laugh, — 
Is hated, feared, yet scorned by all. Great heaven! 
It must be false! It is a plot to rob 
Me of my happiness. The Count has seen — 


[| He breaks off and turns away, L. 


ST. VALLIER. 
What has my father seen ? 


CAILLETTE (passionately). 


The love that now 
Is like a poisoned arrow in my heart. 
I love your sister, sweet Diane. Yes, 
I dare to look so high! And you must make 
A jester’s son of me, that I may sink 
So low she will forget my very name. 


ST. VALLIER. 


Jean, we are friends and brothers. Trust me then. 
’T is done in kindness, if I wound you now. 

You could not wed Diane, were you heir 

Of Bourbon himself. Her hand long since 

Was promised by my father, and to-day, 

Louis de Brézé comes to claim his bride. 


CAILLETTE (grasping ST. VALLIER’S arm). 
Claude, — is this true? 


ST. VALLIER (touching his sword hilt). 


I swear it by this cross ! 
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DIANE (sings outside). 
Maid, of maids the fairest, 
Bloom of youth thou wearest. 

Gather pleasure while you may, 
Youth and ‘roses pass away, 
Maid, of maids the fairest. 


[CAILLETTE stands listening. As the voice dies away, 
he sinks down and hides his face. Sr. VALLIER removes 
his hat and stands with bowed head. Silence for a 
moment, then CAILLETTE rises. 


CAILLETTE. 


Come, Claude. My father waits. I go to him. 
[ Haeunt CAILLETTE and St. VALLIER. 


ACT II. 


Scene. A room in the king’s palace. Enter St. Vallier and 
Caillette, R. 
ST. VALLIER. 
The king comes presently. Go you and rest, 
While I will plead your cause with him. 


CAILLETTE. 
I will; 
For I am strangely weary from the close 
Attendance on my father. Tell the king 
My life and sword are loyally his own. 
[ Lait CAILLETTE, L. 


ST. VALLIER (looking after him). 


Poor boy! he has grown old in one short week. 


Enter Francis I., n., and crosses to L. 
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FRANCIS. 
I like it not. This Charles de Bourbon 
Would outshine royalty, — has too great power. 
His chateau is a palace, splendid far 
Beyond our own; his gardens are a dream 
Of Italy ; his banquets rich in all 
Known dainties from four quarters of the world. 
It is not fitting he should flaunt himself 
As one who wears a crown! — I’d humble him 
Most speedily, save for my mother, who 
Doth favor him. I cannot cross her wish. 
Yet if her favorite reaches high enough, 
We shall be crownless yet. ae 
[He turns and sees St. VALLIER. 

Ha! who is this ? 


ST. VALLIER (kneeling, 0.). 


Lhe son of your most faithful subject, Sire. 
My name is Claude de Poictiers. 


FRANCIS. 


The son 
Then of St. Vallier. You have his eyes, — 
I trust, his loyal heart. 


ST. VALLIER (rising). 


Most surely, Sire. 


FRANCIS (seating himself, R. C.). 
What seek you at the court? 


ST. VALLIER. 


Your favor, Sire, 
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For one who well deserves it. Have you heard 
That your court jester, old Caillette, is dead ? 


FRANCIS (leaning forward, then sinking back). 


Caillette ? Pierre Caillette? I had indeed 
Heard of his illness. He, you say, is dead ? 
Ah, my poor fool! Ill miss his merry jests. 
He had the wittiest tongue in France — I’ve seen 
Nobles and court dames writhe beneath its sting. 
Well, have you come to speak for him who needs 
It not, unless perhaps, church masses for 
His soul? 
ST. VALLIER. 

He has a son, most gracious king, 

Young, brave, and beautiful, who fain would serve 


Your Grace. You’d find him faithful unto death. 


FRANCIS (smiling). 


You are his friend, ’tis evident. You draw 
A flatt’ring picture of a court fool’s son. 


ST. VALLIER. 
He has been trained in my own father’s house 


In all that doth befit a noble knight, 
As favor to the Duke de Bourbon. 


FRANCIS (starting forward). 
What say’st thou? To the Duke de Bourbon? 
We surely must advance him then! Call in 
This paragon. 
ST. VALLIER (aside). 
Something is wrong, I fear, 


The king seems so disturbed. What have I said 


~ 
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To anger him? The subtle ways of court 
Are hard to follow. With your Grace’s leave, 
He shall be here to-morrow. 


FRANCIS (rising hastily). 
Nay, to-day, — 
This instant, or I see him not. Sirrah! 
You dare to bandy words with me? Begone! 
[St. VALLIER bows low and retires, L. FRANCIS sits. 

Faith of a gentleman! I’m master yet 
In my own palace. So! I must provide 
For Bourbon’s dependents, that he may 
Amass fresh wealth to build new palaces ! 
He may not like my way of doing it. 


Enter CAILLETTE and St. VALLIER, L. ST. VALLIER 
Crosses, R. 


CAILLETTE (kneeling). 


Sire, ’t is a proud day when my eyes behold 
The conqueror of Marignano. | 


FRANCIS. 
Rise. 
(He is a gallant youth. I half repent 
My thought, — yet no! he doubtless has been schooled). 


Tell me your name. 
CAILLETTE. 


"T is Jean Caillette, your Grace. 


FRANCIS. 


You are a son of my court fool, it seems ; 
(Rest to his soul!) and seem a lad of parts, 
As your friend here has said. Because of this, 
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And since you’re recommended to the court, 

By my good subject, — Charles de Bourbon, — 
And since your father served me well and long, — 
I will perpetuate his name, appoint 

You jester in his place. 


CAILLETTE (kneeling). 


Have mercy, Sire! 


ST. VALLIER (starting forward). 


My liege, you cannot have the heart to so 
Degrade a noble youth! 


FRANCIS. 


A noble youth! 
How does the son outrank the father? You 
Give me strange thanks for grace conferred! How dare 
You say of service to the king that it 
Degrades the servitor ? 


CAILLETTE (slowly rising). 
Pardon, my liege; 
But from my earliest youth I burned to win 
Glory and fame for thee on battle-fields ; 
Grant me a sword that I may die for thee! 


FRANCIS (rising). 


Brave knights by thousands are at our command. 
We had but one court fool, and he is dead. 
"Tis our good pleasure that you fill his place. 
Enter to-morrow on your duties, or 
Leave France and seek another master. 
[ Lait the king, RB. 
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CAILLETTE (coming forward, 0.). 
I, Jean Caillette, to wear the cap and bells! 
To spend my life in mere buffoonery ! 
Claude, Ill not brook such insult! 


ST. VALLIER (sorrowfully, taking his hand). 


Jean, you know 
I’d give my right hand to obtain your wish. 
But since it cannot be — accept your fate. 
With a fool’s bauble you can carve a niche 
That men will honor, spite of prejudice. 


CAILLETTE. 


Honor — a court fool? I’m not born a fool 
Though you would make me one! You call yourself 
My friend, and counsel thus? No, I accept 
The king’s alternative, — I will leave France. 
We all must leave France one day. Why not now? 
[Sr. VALLIER looks alarmed and rushes out, R. 
France was to me — Diane! She is lost 
To me forever. What is life to me? 
Come, thou bright blade ! | 
[ Draws his sword, facing L. 
Do me a service, since 
I never can unsheathe thee for my king. 
[He raises the sword to stab himself. Enter priest, B., 
who grasps his arm. The sword falls to the ground. 


PRIEST. 


My son, what rash, unholy deed is this? 


CAILLETTE (turning quickly). 
Father Lenoir! 


_ 


a 
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PRIEST. 
Father Lenoir. Through whom 
The holy church doth reach a saving hand 
To drag you back from sin. 


CAILLETTE. 


| Why stay my hand, 
When life is hateful to me? Give me back 
[ Priest puts his foot on it. 
My sword. Father, you do not know what they 
Would make of me! 
PRIEST. 
My son, I do know all. 
You must obey the mandate of the king. 
It is the will of Heaven. 


CAILLETTE. 


Never ! 


PRIEST (stepping back with uplifted cross). 


Then on 
Thy impious head descends the church’s curse. 
Anathema maranatha! On thee, — 
On all thou lovest well — 


CAILLETTE (rushing toward him). 


No, father, no ! 
Take back those fearful words. I promise all 
Thou dost require. 
| He kneels, grasping the priest’s robe. The priest points 
to the sword. CAILLETTE takes it wp, gives it to the 


priest, who breaks it in two. CAILLETTE, still kneeling, 
hides his face. 
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PRIEST (holding cross out over him). 
‘My son, the holy church 
Accepts the vow of thine obedience. 


ACT IIL. 


Timr, A. D. 1524. Scene. oom in the palace of Tour- 
nelles. Franois I. seated by a table, c., looking over 
papers. 

FRANCIS. 

Now I shall know the sentence of the court 

Upon these Bourbon traitors. Here it is. 

Brion, St. Bonnet, — fines? imprisonment ? 

St. Louis save us! hanging were too good 

For such as they! ‘The judges have been bribed. 

Vauguyon to the torture; that is well. 

St. Vallier to torture and to death. 

Nothing shall save him! I would slay them all, 

All who are friends of that arch traitor, that 

Presumptuous rebel, Charles de Bourbon. 

What have we here — from fortress of Chantelle? 

°T is Bourbon’s seal. | 

[ Reads and rises hastily. 
Faith of a gentleman ! 

This is a crowning insult! Does he dare 

To treat with me — his king ! —as if I were 

His equal? To make terms? ‘To set a price 

On his fidelity ? I'll set a price 

Upon his head ! 

[He walks about excitedly. 
Proud minion! I foresaw 
Long years ago that his ambition soared 
High as the throne of France! And now in league 
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With Spain and England he doth think to shake 


Like ripe fruit from a tree, our crown of France 
Down on his brazen brow. 
| He stands, c. 
Who is it comes ? 


| Enter CAILLETTE, B., in jester’s dress, with bauble in left 
hand. 
CAILLETTE. 


Your fool, Sire, at your service. 


FRANCIS (affectionately). 


| Welcome, Jean. 
It is refreshing to behold a fool 
In days when wisdom means disloyalty. 


CAILLETTE. 


Say you so, Sire? Why not refresh yourself 
Then, without waiting for my entrance? Here, 
[ He leads the king before a mirror, R. 
Take but a step, and thou mayst have at once 
All the refreshment that thy soul doth crave. 


FRANCIS (smiling and stepping back, ¢.). 


But why call me a fool? 


CAILLETTE. 
He is not wise 
Who lets his enemy have power to vex 
His spirit. 
FRANCIS. 


There be many fools! 
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CAILLETTE. 
True, Sire, — 
I lack not company ; I never feel 
Myself alone. 


FRANCIS. 


And have you enemies ? 


CAILLETTE. 


At present, one. Bishop Autun likes not 
My satire on the clergy; has made oath 
To have me beaten if I come his way. 


FRANCIS (indignantly). 
If he should dare !— I ’ll seize him in the act, 
And have him hung an hour afterward. 


CAILLETTE (bowing low). 


Your majesty is graciousness itself. 

But since you are so kind, might I presume 
To beg that you would have the Bishop hung 
An hour — before ? 


FRANCIS (laughing). 


I see you fear him not. 


CAILLETTE. 
Ah, no, Sire; I so easily can go 
Where he will never find me. 


FRANCIS. 
Where is that ? 


CAILLETTE. 


Into his worship’s library ! 
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FRANCIS (laughing). 
Ah, Jean, 
No wonder the red pepper of your tongue 
Doth ill agree with the digestions of 
The clergy. Give me now the news of court. 


CAILLETTE. 


Namely, — of Madame This and Duchess That? 


FRANCIS. 


Well, — yes. What were a court without the grace 
And beauty of the ladies? °*T were a year 
Without a spring, a spring-time without roses. 


CAILLETTE. 


True, — true. <A good comparison that one 

Of roses. Sire, your roses lack not thorns! 

I came but now upon two noble dames, — 

Fair Provence roses, — ah, the scene was rich! 
Kyes flashing, bosoms heaving, bitter words 
Flying like hailstones through the air! My faith! 
I thought life was at stake. ’T was all about. 

A Spanish fardingale! 


FRANCIS. 


What part took you 
In the dispute ? | 
CAILLETTE. 


A prudent part, your Grace. 
I made a trifling comment, — and then fled. 


FRANCIS. 


A wise fool, Jean ! 
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_CAILLETTE. 
I saw Marot, the wit, 
As I came through the presence room. He stood 
Beside your queen, who with her gentle maids 
Hung on his words, and praised his saintly verse. 
I turned about, — again, — there stood Marot, 
The centre of a glitt’ring group of dames 
And gay gallants, who also praised his verse. 
Not for its saintliness, however, Sire! 
[He walks about, flourishing his bauble and humming, 
ee latallaela lira, «nace: 


It brings to mind a story. 


FRANCIS. 
Tell it me. 


CAILLETTE. 


A wand’ring minstrel came unto an inn 
At sunset. ’TI was in times when men stood off 
Suspicious of each other, since some were 
Strait-laced, severe, — others, gay cavaliers, — 
According to their party polities. 
Our minstrel, therefore, waited quietly 
For some sure leading ; drank the wine a maid, 
Sweetly demure, had brought, and gazed about 
At other loungers who in sober garb 
Likewise drank wine. The maid asked for a song. 
He tuned his lute, and thought it safe to play 
An “ Ave Mary,” like to this, your Grace. 
| He plays an air in A minor on violin, and sings. 

O Maria, Star of the Sea! 

Hear the prayer we offer thee. 

On thy holy name we call, 


While the evening shadows fall. 
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He ceased. The pretty maid said, “ Thanks, monsieur.” 
Was it the flashing glance of her black eye, — 
A glint of scarlet underneath a cloak, — 
A laughing face at window of the inn ? 
Who knows? The minstrel took his lute again, 
And straightway all the green was full of life, 
Ribbons and laces flying, maids and men 
Whirling in gayest freedom of the dance! 
Yet ’t was the selfsame melody he played. 
| He plays the same air in A major, and sings. 


Take the lass you love the best, 
Gayly foot it with the rest ; 

If, perchance, you snatch a kiss, 
She will take it not amiss. 


FRANCIS. 


Music hath various keys with which t’ unlock 
The human heart. I thank thee. But for thee, 
To lighten cares of state and royalty, 
I should be tempted to resign my crown 
Such is its weight at times. Ah, I forgot, — 
A courier must go at once. Wait here. 
I will return. 
| Hait FRANCIS, L. 


CAILLETTE (crosses to L.). 


What means that courier? Well, 

I shall know later. All these coils of court 
Play into the fool’s hands in time. 

[He walks about, singing “ Tara, la la, lira,” &c. He 

turns and sees Diane, who enters, R. 
Great heaven ! 
Diane ! 
[He turns away from her. 


DANCE SONG. 


Music by E. L. 
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DIANE. 

Good sir, can you tell me where 
To find one Jean Caillette? Tell me, I pray, 
My errand is most urgent. 


CAILLETTE (turning and bowing). 


I am he, 
Madame de Brézé, at your service. 


DIANE (approaching him). 
You? 
Are you then Jean? So changed? He never would 
Have greeted me thus coldly. Are you Jean? 
| He takes her hand and kisses tt. 
Ah, yes! I know you now. It is my friend 
And old companion. 


CAILLETTE (bitterly, looking down). 
In this dress? Your friend ? 


DIANE. 


What matters dress when neath it one is sure 
A true heart beats? Oh, Jean, I need your help. 
By the sweet memory of our early days, 
Refuse it not. 
CAILLETTE. 
Diane! what I can, 
I'll gladly do for thee, were it to give 
Life in thy service. 
DIANE. 


Save my father, then. 


CAILLETTE. 


Your father! Is he in such danger ? 
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DIANE. 
Ay, — 

Sentenced to torture, —death! That brave old man! 
His long life of fidelity outweighed 
By the brief madness of this Bourbon plot. 

| [She weeps. 
He must be saved! The honor of our house 
Demands it no less than his daughter’s heart. 


CAILLETTE. 


Why do you come to me? 


DIANE. 


Because I hear 
That you have influence with the king, are known 
As one more powerful at court than scores | 
Of the proud nobles. And because, Caillette, 
I never have forgotten the old days, | 
And hoped their memory lingered in your heart. 


CAILLETTE. 


Tt does indeed, Diane. And that heart | 
Is thine as loyally as in those days | | 
Of bright, unclouded youth. Eight years have passed 

Since I beheld thy face. Thou art the wife | 
Of Sire de Brézé, far above my sphere 

As heaven from earth, but when thou needest him 
Jean is thy friend and brother as of old. 


DIANE. 


I knew it. I felt sure of it, Caillette. 
Oh, save my father! 


EE a 
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CAILLETTE. 
I will do my best. 
Diane, tell me, if I win for him 
The pardon of the king, will you then grant 
One favor to the poor court jester ? 


DIANE. 


Name 
That favor. 
CAILLETTE. 


Will you take my hand, and own 
Yourself my friend in presence of the court ? 


DIANE. 


Do you then doubt me? Claim that grace whene’er 
You will. Diane will be proud to face 
All France in company with Jean Caillette. 


CAILLETTE. 


It is enough. Go, now. Here comes the king. 
[ Hait DIANE, R. 

I think I know an arrow that will pierce 
Even the king’s close armor of resolve. 

[ Hnter FRANCIS, L. 

FRANCIS. 

Faith of a gentleman ! that bolt has flown, 
And I breathe freer. Only twelve more hours 
St. Vallier has to live. Short space in which 
To so repent that he may find clean shrift. 


CAILLETTE. 


Sire ? do you speak as one who really means 
The words he says ? 
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FRANCIS (seating himself, ©.). 
Why doubt it, my good fool ? 


[CaILLETTE kneels and presents his bauble. 


CAILLETTE. 


Take this then, Sire: yours is the better right 
To use my sceptre. 


FRANCIS (angrily). 
How! a second time 
Such foolery! This jesting is ill-timed. 


CAILLETTE (rising and stepping back, R.). 


No jesting, but most serious earnest, Sire. 
What call you one who in a game of chance 
Plays wittingly for his opponent’s hand ? 


FRANCIS. 


What mean you, Jean ? 


CAILLETTE. 


Sire, is it possible 
You do not know? Then it is time indeed 
Your fool should do you service as your friend. 
You know the Count Vinard ? 


FRANCIS. 


Ay! would that France 
Were rid of him! I do suspect his faith. 


CAILLETTE. 


’T is for his interest that St. Vallier 
Should die. He covets his broad lands. 
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FRANCIS. 
Vinard 
Is not of kin. How can he hope for these ? 


CAILLETTE. 


My lord, he has your promise (given him 
For some good service done you in the field) 
That what he next asks shall be granted him. 


FRANCIS. 
°’T is true. 


CAILLETTE. 


He waits but till St. Vallier 
Needs lands no more to claim them at your hand, 
Since Claude, the heir, is dead. For this rich prize 
He has bribed judges, poisoned many ears 
With base insinuations, sent the winds 
Of reckless slander blowing past your door. 
And now — just as the ripe plum trembles to its fall — 
He is in secret correspondence with 
Henry of England, near whose entrance door 
To France lie the St. Vallier estates. 


FRANCIS (starting up, and coming forward). 


Soul of St. Louis! Jean, how know you this? 
How know you this, I say ? 


CAILLETTE. 
I have sure ways 
Of learning much that oft hath served my king. 


FRANCIS. 


How know I that in this you do not serve 


Yourself, like all the rest? I do recall 
That you and this St. Vallier were friends. 
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CAILLETTE. 
Most true. He was a father to my youth, 
Though I have seen him seldom of late years. 
Say I would save him! Is that treason, Sire ? 
As for Vinard, — you know the simple truth. 
I could not well withhold it, for above » 
All else, I would be loyal to my king. 


FRANCIS. 


Jean, you are true. I sometimes think my fool 
Is my most faithful friend. Give me my seal. 
We'll balk this hungry noble of his prey. 

[CamLLeTTE hands seal, and FRANcIs writes and seals a 

paper. 
Take this — to horse at once ; — if before dawn 
You enter Loches, St. Vallier is saved. 
[ Hatt CAILLETTE, L. VINARD looks in, R. 

I would not have Vinard attain his ends, 
Not for my kingdom! Speed, my faithful fool! 


[VinArp starts, frowns, and quickly withdraws. 


ACT IV. 


Scene. A room in the palace. Couch,oc. Table with wine 
flask and glasses, tL. Enter VINARD, R. 


VINARD. 


My schemes have crumbled into dust. The king, 
Who wished for nothing more than for the death 
Of Count St. Vallier, has pardoned him. 

For this, I am indebted to Caillette, | 
A beggarly court jester! He must die! - 
Not live to think that he has humbled me, 

A peer of France. Come, thou Italian drug. 


Ne 
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[He draws a small packet from his belt. 
Serve me to teach this truth, that if one steps 
Upon a serpent, ’tis at deadly risk. 
| He glances out of the window, tL. 
Ah! there is that same jester, just returned. 
He comes this way, weary and travel-stained. 
I must be quick. 
[ He empties a powder in the wine-flagon. 
He ’ll surely be athirst. 
[Hatt ViINARD, R. Hnter CAILLETTE, L. 
CAILLETTE. 
lt was in truth a race for life. Thank heaven 
And my good steed, I entered Loches in time. 
Here ’s wine ; that is refreshing. | 
[ He pours it into a glass. 
I could take 
No rest at any inn, since, waiting here, 
Diane knew not of her father’s fate. 
| He drinks. Hnter DIANE, R. 


DIANE (rushing forward). 


Ah, Jean! what tidings? I so fear to ask, 
Yet I must know. 


CAILLETTE (kneeling and kissing her hand). 
Your father lives. J won 


His pardon from the king, and was in time 
To save him. Ma 


DIANE (clasping her hands, with a devout bending of knees). 


May the blessed saints be praised ! 
Jean, you have saved my reason and my life, » 
How can I thank you? 
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CAILLETTE. 
Perish empty talk 
Of thanks between us twain! Have we not roamed 
Together through the gardens of Poictiers, — 
Read the same books, — sung the same songs? Is not 
The honor of your house as dear to me 
As to yourself? Diane, thank me not. 
And yet — one grace you promised — 


DIANE. 
It is yours: 
Had you not asked it, I had offered it. 
Give me your hand. Lead me before the king, 
That I may proudly claim in sight of France 
As friend and brother — 


CAILLETTE. 


The king’s jester ? 


DIANE. 
Ay! 
No noble in the land can outrank him 
In honor, loyalty, and all that makes 


True manhood. 
CAILLETTE. 


May heaven bless you for those words. 
[ He staggers suddenly. 
DIANE. 


_ Why, Jean, what aileth you? 


CAILLETTE. 


I do not know. 
I feel a deadly sickness. Let me sit 
A moment. Ah! the room grows very dark. 
[He swoons on a couch, ©. 
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DIANE (kneeling beside him). 
Jean! Jean! Heanswers not. Help, help, I pray! 


[ Enter FRANCIS, L. 
FRANCIS. 


Who calls for help? What’s this? My jester ill? 


DIANE (rising). 
(It is the king.) Oh, Sire, I greatly fear 
That he is dying. Tell me where to go 
For help? Some cordial yet may save him. 


FRANCIS (snatching wineglass from table). 
Here 
Is wine. We'll give him this. Drink, drink, Caillette. 


CAILLETTE (reviving and pushing aside the glass). 
Nay, Sire, I’ve drunk my fill of that same brew. 
I swear not by that school which doth prescribe 
Hair of the dog that bit you. Oh, I know 
When I have had enough. Keep that, your Grace, 
For my successor; it may be of use 
Should he not jest to please you. 


FRANCIS. 


Thousand deaths ! 
The wine is poisoned. 


CAILLETTE (faintly). 


Be not lavish, Sire! 
One death will serve for Jean Caillette. 


FRANCIS. 
Madame, 
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Stay you with him. I go to bring at once 
My court physician. 
[Hart FRANoIs, tL. Drtane goes behind couch and raises 
CAILLETTE in her arms. 


CAILLETTE. 


’T is too late, your Grace. 

The poison does its work most rapidly. 
: [ VinARD looks in at door, R. 

Was that Vinard? So this is his revenge ! 
He’s still outwitted by the poor court fool! 
For life is nothing to me, wanting thee, 
My dear and only love! Ah! friendly drug! 
What grace could equal this, — to die for thee, — 
And in thy arms, — Diane! 


_ CINDERELLA. 
PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


CINDERELLA. Farry GODMOTHER. 
First SISTER. THE PRINCE. 
SECOND SISTER. HERALD. 


COSTUMES. 


CINDERELLA. 


A long robe of white silk, with front skirt breadth of silver bro- 
cade. Arms and neck bare. White stockings, and white slippers 
thickly spangled with glass beads. Diamond necklace and girdle. 
Diamond circlet in hair. In Acts I. and III. this dress is covered 
completely by a loose, long-sleeved dress or apron of blue gingham, 
buttoned loosely behind. A white kerchief about neck, and another 


tied over hair. 
Farry GODMOTHER. 


‘Dress of turkey red, with short full skirt, and long close sleeves, 
with gold embroidered cuffs. Cloak of red with gold clasps. Gold 
belt. Red stockings. Low black shoes. High conical cap of red, 
with gold-embroidered band. Wand of red and gold. 


First SISTER. 


In Acts I. and II. a ball dress of green and cream color, with low 
neck and elbow sleeves. Jewels. In Act III. she wears no jewels, 
and the neck is covered with cream-colored chiffon. 


SECOND SISTER. 


In Acts I. and II. a ball dress of garnet and pink with low neck 
and elbow sleeves. Jewels. In Act III. she wears no jewels, and 
the neck is covered with pink chiffon. 


PRINCE. 


Pale blue tights. Rich velvet doublet of darker blue. White 
ruff. Chain of jewels. Blue velvet pointed shoes. Blue ribbon tied 
under one knee. In Act III. blue velvet cap, with white plumes. 


HERALD. 


White doublet embroidered with heraldic designs in yellow. Yel- 
low sleeves. Yellow tights. White and gold shoes. White cap and 
yellow plume. Trumpet. 
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CINDERELLA. 


ACT I. 


Scene. A kitchen with open Jireplace. CINDERELLA, sweep- 
ing, C. 
CINDERELLA. 
I am Cinderella, 
Working all the day ; 
Not a single minute 
Do I have for play. 
While my haughty sisters 
Dance at feast and ball, 
I sit in the ashes 
Longing for it all. 
| Hnter Sisters, R. 


FIRST SISTER (seating herself, BR. C.). 


Come here, Cinderella, 
Fasten up my shoe. 
[CINDERELLA kneels at her feet to tie the shoe. 


SECOND SISTER (crossing to L. and using a hand-mirror). 


Make haste, Cinderella, 
Tie this ribbon, do ! 


[ CINDERELLA goes to her. 


FIRST SISTER. 


Only think! this evening 
At the ball so grand, 
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We shall see the Prince, at last, 
Noblest in the land. 


SECOND SISTER. 
Clasp this jewel in my hair. 
Why are you so slow? 
CINDERELLA (with gesture of entreaty). 


Oh, my happy sisters, 
If J could but go! 


FIRST SISTER. 


Ha, ha, ha! a cinder maid 
Would a ballroom grace ! 


[ Lait, R. 
SECOND SISTER. 
Stay you in the ashes, 
That ’s your proper place. 
[ Hatt, R. 


[CINDERELLA Sits, C. 


CINDERELLA (weeping). 
Little Cinderella, 
No one seems to love; 
Oh, if some good fairy 
Would a helper prove ! 
[ Hnter Farry GODMOTHER, L. 


FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
Well, child, what ’s the matter ? 
Here I am, you see. 


I, your fairy godmother, 
Heard you wish for me. 
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CINDERELLA. 

Oh, my dearest godmother ! 
Do you know it all? 

How [I long to dance to-night 
At the Prince’s ball ? 


GODMOTHER. 


Nothing easier, my child, 
I but wave my wand, 
And the little kitchen maid 
Is a princess grand. 


[The fairy raises her wand. Darken the stage an in- 
stant, while CINDERELLA drops her apron and kerchief, 
and discloses ball dress. The fairy produces a pair of 
slippers, puts them on CINDERELLA’S feet, and gives her 
a mirror. CINDERELLA shows delight. 


GODMOTHER. 
Now, my child, be happy 
At the ball to-night ; 
But if midnight find you there, 
Sad will be your plight. 


All this show will vanish, 
And no princess grand, 

But a ragged cinder maid 
By the Prince will stand. 


CINDERELLA. 


I will not forget it, 
Thank you o’er and o’er. 


[She kneels and kisses her godmother’s hand. 
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GODMOTHER. 
Come then, for your carriage 
Waits us at the door. 
_ [Haeunt both, L. 


ACT LI: 


Scense. Ball room in the king’s palace. CINDERELLA seated, 
L.c. Hnter PRINCE, R. 


PRINCE. 


What a lovely lady! 
Will you take my hand? 
And together we will dance 
A stately saraband. 
[Music strikes up. They dance a minuet, then walk off 
together, L., as the sisters enter, R. 


FIRST SISTER. 


Pray, whence comes this lady ? 
Making such a stir ? 

Hardly does the Prince, they say, 
Take his eyes from her. | 


SECOND SISTER. 


Some right noble princess 
She must surely be. 

How the courtiers eagerly 
Haste to bend the knee! 


FIRST SISTER. 


Wondrous is her beauty, 
And her rich attire. 
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For her gracious notice, now, 
We, too, should aspire. 

[ Hnter PRINCE and CINDERELLA, L. They meet the Sis- 
ters, who make a profound curtsey. Haxit Sisters, L. 
PRINCE leads CINDERELLA to a seat, co. He presents 
her with flowers, and fans her. A clock is heard strik- 
ing the hour. 


CINDERELLA (starting up). 


Hark! The clock is striking 
Midnight! I am late. 
Good-by. Do not come, dear Prince, 
For my haste is great. 
[She runs off quickly, R. Prince follows, but returns 
c., holding a slipper. 


PRINCE. 


Here’s her dainty slipper ! 
I must find her home. 
Such a charming princess 
Should a queen become. 
I will send a herald 
Through the country wide, 
Seeking for the lady ; 
She shall be my bride. 


| He blows a silver whistle. Hnter HERALD, L, 


PRINCE. 


There ’s a noble lady 
Owner of this shoe; 
Rest not till you find her, 
Search the city through. 
She shall share my kingdom ! 
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Go you on before. 


I will follow closely. 
[He gives the slipper to HERALD. 


HERALD (bowing profoundly). 


Sire, your will is law. 


ACT III. 


Scune. A drawing-room. The two sisters sit, 0. and R. ©., 
with book and embroidery. Enter CINDERELLA, R., with 
tray of refreshments. First Sister motions her to set it on 
table beside her. Suconp Sister finds a knot in her silk, 
and tosses it to CINDERELLA, who patiently picks it out. A 
trumpet is heard without. 


FIRST SISTER. 


What can be the meaning 
Of that stirring sound ? 
[CINDERELLA crosses to window, L. 0. 


CINDERELLA. 


Sisters, *t is a herald 
Makes a morning round. 


SECOND SISTER. 
Go, and bid him enter, 
Ere his news grow cold. 
Some folks are so stupid, 
Waiting to be told! 


[CrInDERELLA goes to door, L., and admits HERALD. 


HERALD. . 


I’m the Prince’s herald, 
A slipper at my side, 
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I seek its lovely owner, 
To be the Prince’s bride. 


Hasten, fairest maidens, 
Here’s a chance most rare ; 

She who boasts a dainty foot 
A jeweled crown may wear. 


FIRST SISTER. 
I’m sure that I can wear it 
Far better than they all. 


| The Herawp kneels at her feet. She tugs and pulls in 
vain, and throws down the slipper spitefully. 


SECOND SISTER. 


What nonsense! Now just let me try, — 
My foot is really small. 


[The Heraup kneels to her. She tries in vain, and 


throws the slipper back to HERALD. CINDERELLA 
CTOSSeS, R. 


CINDERELLA (sitting, R.). 
Perhaps, my sisters, you may find, 
Since neither will it fit, 
That little Cinderella here 
Has the best right to it. 
[She holds out her hand for the slipper. 


FIRST SISTER (scornfully). 


Our cinder maid a princess! 


This really is too good. 


CINDERELLA. {Act III. 


SECOND SISTER. 
Return you to the kitchen ; 
Don’t venture to intrude. 
[HERALD hesitates a moment, then gives the slipper to 
CINDERELLA. She slips it on easily, and draws tts 
mate from her pocket. | 


FIRST SISTER. 


It fits, and from her pocket 

She draws the other one! 

It is, it is the princess ! 

We’re ruined and undone. 

[ The Heraxp blows his trumpet at the door, u. The Sis- 

ters rise hastily, and withdraw, ©., in dismay, bit 

return, as CINDERELLA steps forward, smilingly hold- 
ing out her hands, and kneel to ask pardon. 


CINDERELLA. 
Dear sisters, do not leave me; 
"T would give me needless pain. 
[They rise and stand on either side of her, R. Enter 
PRINCE, L., and Farry GODMOTHER, R. C. 


CINDERELLA (advancing to C.). 


My lord, I crave your favor 
For these my sisters twain. 


PRINCE (taking her hand). 


Your lightest wish, my Princess, 
Is unto me most dear. 


CINDERELLA (humbly). 


No princess, — but a cinder maid, 
My lord, is standing here. 
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PRINCE. 
Beneath the cinder maid’s disguise, 
A royal princess lives. 


GODMOTHER. 


Yes. She is truly noble, 
Who royally forgives. 


[She touches CINDERELLA with her wand. CINDERELLA 
throws off apron and discloses ball dress. The PRINCE 
takes her hand. All march round the stage and out of 
the door in the following order : — 

1. Heraxp blowing trumpet. 

2. PRINCE and CINDERELLA. 

3. Farry GopmoruHer holding CINDERELLA’s train. 
4. The two sisters. 
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A GYPSY GIRL OF HUNGARY. 
A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


STARLINA, @ gypsy girl. 

SINFI, a gypsy fortune teller. 

Countess TEMESVAR, a noble Hungarian lady. 
Count ALBERT, son of the countess. 

LAsHO, a gypsy. 


ize 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


In Act I. a forest is represented. Half a dozen firs or spruces 
may be grouped carelessly, with two or three low bushes for under- 
brush. A large, moss-grown rock on L. 

In Act II. a gypsy camp is represented. In background, C., is a 
tent of brown and patched canvas with strings of gay straw baskets 
hanging over it. On the R. is a camp-fire with tripod and hanging 
kettle. Fir-trees on R. and L., with old shawls and bright-colored 
cloths hanging from their branches. 

In Act III. the garden of Countess Temesvar. Tall rubber-plants, 
azaleas, &c., may be grouped L. and R. A garden-seat is L. C. 

In Act IV. the gypsy-camp again. 


COSTUMES. 


STARLINA. 


Short skirt of scarlet cloth ornamented with gold coins. Girdle 
and sash of same, hung with coins. Waist of soft silk or crépe, pale 
yellow or cream-color, open at the throat, with full short elbow 
sleeves, the front of waist decorated with chains of coins. Red 
handkerchief knotted around neck. Low shoes of black, with small 
silver buckles or fluffy red rosettes. Red stockings. Red handker- 
chief on head, tied on the left side. Hair in two long braids, or 
hanging loose. Bracelets of coins and little silver bells. Tambourine. 

Second costume. Skirt of pink silk. Gown of white, with train, 
open in front to show the skirt, and having full elbow sleeves, caught 
with pearl beads. Pearl necklace and bracelets. Hair braided and 
fastened in low coil. Flat round cap of dark blue velvet, bordered 
with pearls. White slippers worked with pearls. 


SINFI. 


Full skirt of dark blue or green, reaching to ankles. Long straight 
apron, with wide embroidered border of various colors, worn a little 
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to one side. Loose waist of white, with full sleeves and long euffs. 
Red handkerchief about throat. Bodice of scarlet cloth hung with 
silver coins. Narrow girdle of twisted red and gold cord, fastened 
low on hip. Black stockings. Low black shoes with large silver 
buckles and red ribbon bows. Orange handkerchief tied on left side 
of head, and an ornament of gold coins is attached to this and falls 
over forehead. Hair hanging loose and disheveled about the face. 
Large clasp knife in girdle. In her first scene, she may wear a long 
red cloak, and a wide-brimmed black beaver hat tied down over the 
ears with red ribbon. 


LASHO. 


White shirt of cheesecloth open at throat. Waistcoat of dark 
green, open in front, with row of small round silver buttons on 
one side, and corresponding rings or loops of silver on the other. 
Short open jacket of rough brown cloth. Short sash or girdle of 
red and green silk, containing pistol, short sword, and large scissors 
for clipping horses. Knee breeches of dark green or blue. Spatter- 
dash of light brown or gray, cloth or leather. Thick low shoes. 
Cloak of scarlet cloth, hanging back from the shoulders and falling 
to knee. Soft hat of dark green, with tall, nearly conical crown, and 
wide drooping brim, ornamented with gold coins or cord. Mustache. 


Count ALBERT. 


Shirt of white cheese-cloth, having rather close sleeves (gathered 
into a short cuff around which is a band of black fur) and a collar 
or binding of silver trimming an inch wide. A long coat or gown 
(reaching just below knee, and not open in front), of light blue cloth 
or cotton flannel, trimmed around the bottom and up the front with 
silver passementerie, having hanging sleeves lined with pink or gar- 
net. This garment is open at neck to show shirt. Rich sash of light 
silk tied on right side. Knee-breeches of dark cloth. Long boots, 
fur topped, or embroidered, and with gold cord and tassel. Short 
sword at left side. Cap of blue cloth (like gown) with band of black 
fur, and loose crown falling over one side and terminating in a heavy 
silver tassel. 


COUNTESS. 


Gown of rich dark green or black, cut square neck, with train, and 
loose hanging sleeves over a long close-fitting cuff reaching from 
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wrist to elbow. The waist is long and pointed in front, with two 
rows of small gold or crystal buttons, laced across with gold cord. 
The skirt of gown is open in front to show underskirt of violet or 
green satin, and is bordered with light sable fur, as also are the 
train, waist, neck, and hanging sleeves. A heavy gold cord or girdle 
hangs in front. Mair in close, low braided coil. Head-dress or 
pointed cap lappets of green or black satin edged with pearl beads, 
with a central band of the sable fur. A long veil of fine black lace 
is attached to this, and falls behind. Long scarf or mantle of black 
lace. Pearl or diamond necklace with pendant. The cuffs may be 
embroidered also with pearls. 


‘Nore. — The fortune-telling of Sinfi in Act II. is an adaptation 
from a description of fortune-telling in “The Gypsies,” by Charles 
G. Leland. The gypsy story, “ Once in the creation,” &c.,in Act IV. 
and also the Transylvanian Gypsy song, “I’ve known no father,” 
and in Act I. the Roumanian Romany song (Vassili Alexandri) 
‘The wind whistles over the heath,” are also taken from that book. 
Sinfi’s greeting, “Oh, may the blessing of Egypt,” &c., in Act II. 
is taken from “The Zincali,” by Borrow, also the songs “I am not of 
gentle clan” and “On the top of a mountain I stand.” For the song, 
“Trin mia diro pdnni” and its translation, in Act Il., I am also 
indebted to Charles G. Leland. 
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A GYPSY GIRL OF HUNGARY. 


ACT I. 


ScENE I. Forest near the Transylvanian Alps. Enter 
Countess Temesvar and Albert, r. 


COUNTESS. 


What grateful coolness in the friendly shade 
And quiet of the forest! Who would dream 
That but a stone’s throw from us lies the road 
At white heat ’neath the blazing noonday sun. 
Its powdery dust yet lingers in my throat. 
Oh, for a cooling draught to moisten it! 


ALBERT. 


I can hear running water. Rest you here, 
And I will bring some. It is near at hand. 
[Countsss sits on a rock,u. ALBERT goes out, L., C., and 
brings water in a folded leaf. 


CouNTESS (after drinking). 


Better than all the juice of purple grapes 
Sun-warmed to ripe perfection! Iam glad 
Now, of the vexing mishap that befell 

Our carriage wheels, since it has sent us here, 
Into this paradise, the while we wait. 


ALBERT. 


Yes, if in paradise we are not kept 
Beyond our wishes. We have wandered far; 
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I would I knew which way to throw that stone 
Of which you spoke but now. We’ve lost the path. 


COUNTESS (rising, and going L. and C.). 


Perchance it lies this way, — or opens here ; 
No, ’tis a thicket of close underbrush. 


ALBERT. 


I fear, my lady mother, we have found 
But a fool’s paradise, since neither you 
Nor I have wisdom that will take us hence. 


COUNTESS. 


I hear a voice. Will it be friend or foe 
_ Here in this loneliness? Albert, stand back 
Within the shadow, till we ’re satisfied 
If it be safe to question this newcomer. 
[ They step behind a tree, u. Cc. Hnter STARLINA, R. 


STARLINA. 
What joy to know the freedom of the forest‘ 
This is my kingdom, shared alone with birds 
And nimble hares, wild creatures of the wood. 
[She sings and dances, using tambourine. 


SONG. 


I’m a merry, merry Zingara, 

I’m a merry, merry Zingara, | 

I’m a merry, merry Zingara, 
Oh! list to my call. | 


Hola! hola! Gg 
Who ’ll join the merry, merry Zingara ? 


THE MERRY ZINGARA. 


h Words and music by C. A. DUGAN. 
Allegro. con sptrto. 
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Hola! hola! 
Our gypsy land is free to all. 
[ ALBERT applauds, and comes forward, L. 0., with Coun- 
TESS. 
ALBERT. 


Well sung and bravely danced! 


STARLINA. 


Your pardon, sir ; 
I thought myself alone. 


COUNTESS. 
Tell me your name, 
That in my memory may ever live 
The little forest singer of to-day. 


STARLINA. 


Iama Romany. My name, Starlina. 


COUNTESS. 


A gypsy? Yet your skin is not so brown 
As those that I have seen of gypsy blood. 


STARLINA. 


My father was a noble, but his wife, 
Gentilla, was a gypsy born and bred. 
And I — I am like her — a Romany 
To the heart’s core. 
COUNTESS. 

Gentilla, did you say ? 
How strange were this the child of that wild maid 
My husband told me of, — his gypsy wife ! 
Your gypsy mother, — was she beautiful ? 
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STARLINA. 
She was a scarlet poppy of the field, 
Full of warm, glowing life, and the wild charm 
That comes from living close to Nature’s heart. 


countEss (thoughtfully). 


Gentilla? That most surely was the name. 


ALBERT. 


Where is the gypsy land of which you sing ? 


STARLINA. 


Wherever the blue sky doth arch above | 
Green fields and woods, there is the gypsy’s home. 


COUNTESS. 


It must be hard, this wand’ring life of yours. 


STARLINA. 


It is a free and merry life, my lady. 
I love it well. 


countess (laying a hand on sTARLINA’s shoulder). 
My child, you are too fair 
And full of promise thus to waste your years. 
Come, go with me, and I will be your friend 
And show you a new world in whose delights 
You will forget your vagrant gypsy life. 


STARLINA (stepping back, sings). 


ROUMANIAN GYPSY SONG. 


The wind whistles over the heath, 
The moonlight flits over the flood, 
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And the gypsy lights up his fire 

In the darkness of the wood. 
Hurrah ! 

In the darkness of the wood. 


COUNTESS (sings). 
Girl, wilt thou live in my home ? 
I will give thee a sable gown, 
And golden coins for a necklace, 
If thou wilt be my own. 


STARLINA (sings). 
No wild horse will leave the prairie 
For a harness with silver stars ; 
Nor an eagle the crags of the mountain 
For a cage with golden bars ; 


Nor the gypsy girl the forest, 

Or the meadow, though gray and cold, 
For garments made of sable, 

Or necklaces of gold. 


COUNTESS (sings). , 


Girl, wilt thou live in my dwelling 
For pearls and diamonds true? 

I will give thee a bed of scarlet, 
And a royal palace too. 


STARLINA (sings). 


My white teeth are my pearlins, 
My diamonds my own black eyes, 
My bed is the soft green meadow, 
My palace the world as it lies. 


For free is the bird in the air, 
And the fish where the river flows, 


ROUMANIAN GIPSY SONG. 


Words of Roumanian Gipsy Song. Musie by E. L. 
Moderato. STARLINA. 
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Free is the deer in the forest, 

And the gypsy wherever he goes. 
Hurrah ! 

And the gypsy wherever he goes. 


STARLINA. 


I thank you for your kind intent, my lady, 

But gypsy blood runs swiftly through my veins, 
And gold hath never bought a Romany ! — 

Now I would ask, how came you in this wood, 

So far from the broad highway? Know you that 
It is not always safe to travel here ? 


COUNTESS. 


We had an accident upon the road, 

And sent our carriage to the village inn 
To be repaired ; and then we wandered on 
Into the wood, so glad to find ourselves 

In cool green shadow, we thought not of time 
Until we found that we had lost the path. 
Can you direct us to the Ruska Inn? 


STARLINA. 


You have strayed far. I cannot go with you 
For any distance, but will show you where 

The path leads to the highway. Follow it 

For a good mile and you will see the sun. 

And now — I know not why —I seem to feel 
A friendly interest in your fate, and even 

A dread lest any harm befall you. Take 

This knife, it is a gypsy passport, and 

It may prove useful should you meet with some 
Who roam the forest. If you show the knife 
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They will not harm you, but are bound to give 
Help and protection in your enterprise. 


ALBERT. 


We thank you; though I fancy my good sword 
Will clear the way for us in case of need. 


STARLINA (smiling). 


Mayhap! I’ve heard that David killed Goliath, 
But then he stood far off, was prudent in 
His choice of weapons ! — Nay now, keep the knife, 
Heed not my jest. I know the forest well, 
And there are dangers that you dream not of. 
The shadows lengthen. Hasten! Hav avri!! 
| Hxeunt all, R. 


Scene IT. The same forest. Hnter Countess and ALBERT, 
R., and advance to Cc. 


COUNTESS. 
’T is useless, Albert. We might wander on 
Till morning in this gloomy wood, and find 
Ourselves no nearer to the broad highway. © 
I’m weary and disheartened ; let us rest. 


ALBERT. 


I fear the gypsy girl has played us false. 


COUNTESS. 
No, I am sure she meant to deal with us 
Kindly and honestly. We’ve somehow strayed 
From the straight path she pointed out. ’Tis hard 
To follow these dim forest ways. And now 

1 The gypsy for ‘‘ Come away.” 
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Nightfall is near. I’m cold and hungry and 
So tired I cannot take another step. 


ALBERT. 


Rest, then, my lady mother. 
[ He leads her to seat on rock, u. 
. I will bring 
Dry leaves and boughs. . I think a cheerful fire 
Will warm and give us courage to go on. 


[| Hait ALBERT, L. ©. 
COUNTESS. 


Alas! my courage has quite ebbed away! 
Only broad sunshine and the cheering sounds 
Of village life will bring it back to me. 

Oh, for a ploughboy’s whistle néw to break 
__ This stillness! I would greet him as he were 
My brother! Surely, Albert tarries long. 


LASHO (sings in the distance). 


SONG. 


I am not of gentle clan, 
I am sprung from gypsy tree, 
I will be no gentleman, 
But an Egyptian free. 
[Hnter Lasno, R. Countess rises and steps back, t. ©. 


LASHO. 
My noble lady, you are far from home. 
COUNTESS. 


I have friends near. 
LASHO. 


Ay, is itso? ’Tis well. 
You ’ll need them in the forest. More, perhaps, 


LASHO’S SONG. 


Words of Gipsy Song. : ee from Magyar Dal Album. 
No. 1281 colleetion Litolff. 
Allegro. 
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Than you will need this dainty scarf of lace. 
I know a maid whom it will well become. 
| He snatches her scarf. 
COUNTESS. 
Man, keep your distance. If you wish for gold, 
Do me a service, and Ill pay you well. 


LASHO. 


Thanks, fairest lady. I can help myself. 
[He grasps the purse at her girdle. 


COUNTESS. 
Albert ! 


[ ALBERT rushes in, L. 


ALBERT (drawing his sword). 


I’m here. Unhand that lady, sir! 
And deal with me. Draw, and defend yourself. 


LASHO. 


Ill make short work of you. 


L They fight. 
COUNTESS. 
Albert, the knife! 
The gypsy token! Know you this? Nay, now, 
Let your swords wait till I am answered. 
[She comes between them, striking up their swords. 


LASHO (examining the knife). 
| AY. 
Madam, I know it well. Your pardon grant 
That I was something rude. Had I seen this 
At first, I should have known you for a friend. 
The evening air is damp; wear, then, this scarf. 
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Let me return to you your purse. And now, 
What service can I render ? 
[ CounTEss opens her purse. 


Not for gold! 
The gypsy takes no money from his friends. 


COUNTESS. 


Then I may trust you? Will you lead us hence 
Out to the highway, and the village inn? 


LASHO. 


I will, in all good faith. Yet first, I must 
Visit our gypsy camp. It is not far. 
Come with me there, and after food and rest 
I’ll be your guide. 
ALBERT. 

Lead on. We'll follow you. 
We needs must trust you; but beware! unless 
You wish to yield your life to this bright sword. 


LASHO. 


You are a daring stripling thus to brave 
Lasho the gypsy; yet I’ll lead you safe, 


Under protection of this token here. 
[ Hxeunt all, R. 


ACT IL. 


Scenz. A gypsy camp. Tent, c., camp fire, R. STARLINA 
in the tent. She sings. 
SONG. 
Trin mia diro pénni, 
Trin mia diro gav, 
Mi létchdom patteréni, — 
A cutttor lillo tav: 


~ 


| 
. 
| 


O PATTERAN. 
(THE GIPSY SIGN.) 


y Music adapted from 
Gipsy Words. DvoRAK’s “Gipsy Songs” No. 5. 
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Man dickdom sig ye edvva 
Sos tacho Rémmani ! 

A rakli lakis shitba 
Lis chingerdas avri.? 


TRANSLATION. 
1 Three miles beyond the hamlet, 

Three miles beyond the mere, 
There hangs a shred of scarlet, — 

The Rommanis were here ! 
Right well I know the token 

They leave where’er they stray ; 
Some gypsy from her kirtle 

Has torn this strip away. 

[As she sings the second line, STARLINA comes out from 
the tent, and busies herself about the fire and soup 
kettle. On the word “ Rommani,” she takes her tam- 
bourine, and finishes the song to its accompaniment. 
LASHO enters, L. 


LASHO (showing the knife). 


Know you this token, girl ? 


STARLINA. 


It is my own. 


LASHO. 
I thought as much. What reason have you for 
Thus spoiling sport, and losing so much gold ? 
STARLINA (with dignity). 


Pray, Lasho, who has given you the right 
To ask the reason for an act of mine? 
You have my token — are in honor bound 
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As a true gypsy to respect it. That 
Should be enough for you. 


LASHO (gloomily). 


Ay, but you yet 
Shall rue the day you scorned my asking thus. 


STARLINA (smiling). 


Now, really, Lasho, is it worth your while 
To quarrel with Starlina? ’T is unwise 
So near to supper time; you cannot know 
The steaming richness of this soup of mine. 


[She uncovers kettle and stirs soup. 


I’m sure you’re hungry, or you’d never be 
So angry with a little thing like me! 


[She gives a laughing look over her shoulder at Lasuo, 
who stands, unmoved. She then approaches him, lays 
her hand on his shoulder, and looks beseechingly into 
his face. 


Have you forgot your promise that to-night, 
By the camp fire, youd teach me a new song 
And gypsy dance? Must I sit idle then, © 
With silent violin, while Lasho walks 
Alone, far off, in darkness of the forest? . 
[LasHo smiles at last, and turning, puts his hands on her 
shoulders. 
LASHO. 


You little witch! Daughter of Egypt! Well 

You know the art to charm and to beguile ! 

I fear our song must wait until I serve 

As guide to the fine lady and her son 

Of whose gold you have robbed me. Here they come. 
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STARLINA. 
Go! Send old Sinfi hither. She can win 
Gold from reluctant hands by virtue of 
The tales she tells. 


| Hat Lasno, rR. Hunter Countess and ALBERT, L. 


STARLINA. 


Ha! Sarishan, Sir Count. 
I see you found my knife more useful than 
That boasted sword of yours, — is it not so? 
I think you love our forest, since you seem 
Inclined to linger here ! 


COUNTESS. 


We thank you, child, 
For your safeguard. We somehow missed the path 
You pointed out, and wandered on, until 
We met the gypsy from whose violence 
Your token saved us. 
STARLINA. 
Lady, you are pale. 
Sit here and share our supper; I will wait 
With pleasure on you both. ~ 
[ They sit, u., and she serves them with soup, which they 
eat eagerly. 
ALBERT. 
What call you this? 
It is a savory dish, but new to me. 


STARLINA. 


’T is bourri-zimmins, or in other words 
Snail soup, a dish we gypsies favor much, 
Served as it is with milk and spicy herbs. 
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COUNTESS (holding up her spoon). 
Child, do you mean to tell me that these are — 


STARLINA. 


Just snails, my lady. Much I wish we had 

Some hotchi witchi for our meal to-night. 

Roast hedgehog, you would call it. Ah! with that 
And bourri-zimmins, not a gypsy lad 

Would envy king’s fare! Will you not have more? 


COUNTESS. 


I thank you, but my wish for food is now 
Entirely satisfied. (1 little knew 
What I was eating!) Albert, will you take 
More of this soup ? 
ALBERT. 

Surely. I like it well; 
And thank the gypsies for thus making me 
Acquainted with this tempting forest fare. 


STARLINA. 


Here comes one, lady, who, if you so wish, 
Will tell your fortune. Meantime, I will take 
Some food to Lasho yonder, where he sits 
Beside his tent, with other gypsy chals. 
[Hnter SinFi, R. Haxit STARLINA, R. 


SINFI (advancing to c. with a salaam). 


Oh, may the blessing of Egypt light upon your head, 
you high-born lady, and may the same blessing await this 
fair rose here flowering by your side! Oh, listen to the 
words of a poor woman who is come from a distant coun- 
try. She is of a wise people, though it has pleased the 


| 
| 
| 
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God of the sky to punish them for their sins by sending 
them to wander through the world. Oh, who can read 
the stars like the Egyptians? And who can read the 
lines of the palm like the Egyptians? Your palm, blessed 
lady, that I may tell you all the rich ventura which is 
hanging over your good house. But first let me sing you 
a song of Egypt, that the spirit of the Chowahanee may 
descend more plenteously upon the poor woman. 

[She says this rapidly, but without much agitation of 
manner. Now she stamps on the ground, and with 
hands on hips moves quickly to the right and left. Her 
glances become quick and fiery. She claps her hands 
and sings. 

SONG. 
On the top of a mountain I stand, 
With a crown of red gold in my hand. 
Wild Moors come trooping o’er the lea, 
Oh, how from their fury shall I flee? 


COUNTESS. 


Well, take my hand. See, here is gold for you. 
Tell me good fortune now, daughter of stars. 


SINFI (leading COUNTESS forward, C.). 


It’s a beautiful hand, my lady, and there’s luck in it. 
The line o’ life runs lovely and clear, just like a smooth 
river from sea to sea, and that means you ’2: never be in 
danger before you die, nor troubled with much ill. Yet 
a strange thing will befall you, and is not far off. You 
have already felt it coming. You’ll cross the sea and 
travel in a foreign land, and remember what I told you to 
the end of your life days. All this was written in your 
hand when you were born, and it will be your fate for- 
ever and ever. All the stars in heaven cannot change it. 

[CountEss steps back, tL. ©. 


SINF?S SONG. 


Words of Music from Magyar 
Spanish Gipsy Song. Dal-Album, Collection Litolff. 
Lento. 
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ALBERT. 
Here, gypsy : 
| [He gives gold. 
And now let me hear my fate. 


SINFI. 


You shall hear. There is lead in the mines, and silver 
in the lead, and wealth for him who is to win it ; and that 
will be a fair man who has been three times over the sea, 
and eaten his bread under the black tents. And you will 
know something you don’t know now, before a month is 
over ; and something will be found that is now hidden, 
and has been hidden for long years. 


COUNTESS. 


You are mysterious, gypsy. 


SINFI (stepping back, R. C.). 


You will find 
That Sinfi knows the stars and reads them well. 


COUNTESS. 


I doubt it not. A question I would ask 
About the gypsy girl, Starlina. Can 
You tell me of her parents, — give their names? 


SINFI (curtseying). 


Mayhap I can; but in my wisdom lies 
My fortune, gracious lady. 


COUNTESS. 


Here is gold. 
‘Tis worth your while to tell me. 
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SINFI. 
Years ago, . 

A Magyar noble sought the gypsy tents 

For love of a dark beauty of our race. 

Gentilla was her name. ~He married her. 

Starlina is their child. The mother died 

In absence of the count, and we took care 

He should not find his child when he returned. 

He would have made her like himself. She is 

A gypsy of the gypsies, thanks to us. 


COUNTESS. 


You have not told his name. 


SINFI. 


I am not sure 
That I remember it. * 


COUNTESS ( giving gold). 


Will not this help 
Your memory ? 
SINFI. 
It may be so, — I think, — 
Nay, I am sure, [ now can tell it you. 
He was the Count Temesvar, fair and proud, 
Of noble birth and great possessions. 


COUNTESS (aside). 
Ah! 
I knew as much. She is my husband’s child, 
Born of that first rash marriage; the lost babe 
For whom he searched in vain. I must redeem 
My promise now, and save her from these gypsies. 
[ Turning to SINFI. 
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You have done wrong. The girl should have a chance 
To choose her fate. The Count Temesvar died 

Two years ago, but I, his widowed wife, 

Will take the girl and let her live the life 

From which your selfish pride of race would hold 

Her back forever. You shall have good store 

Of gold if you will give the girl to me. 


SINFI. 


She will not go. She loves the gypsy life. 


COUNTESS. 


She is but young. She soon will better love 
Her father’s people ; in the ease and charm 
Of a luxurious life, she will forget 

These years of wand’ring vagrancy. I might 
Claim her by law, but you shall be well paid 


For giving her to me with free consent. 


SINFI. 


Well, I will take your gold. Go, talk with her. 
Yonder she stands beneath the fir-tree there. , 
[ Hxeunt Countess and ALBERT, R. 


SINFI (coming forward, 0.). 


Yes, my proud lady, — I will take the gold, 
And you will take Starlina, — as you think ! 
Perchance you never tried to tame a wild 
Deer of the forest, and you quite forget 
That would you have a falcon wear the bells 
Of silver, the gay jesses, and the hood, 

It must be taken young, before it knows 
The joy of freedom. 


[ She crosses, L. 
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I would take no gold 
For our Starlina, did I not know well 
She is a falcon that you cannot tame. 
[Hnter CountEss, ALBERT, and STARLINA, R. 


STARLINA. 


Sinfi, can it be true this lady here 
Stands in my mother’s place, and this fair youth 
Is my own brother ? 

SINFI. 


It is true, my girl. 


STARLINA. 


But, Sinfi, surely it is never true, 

Although she says it, that you would send me 
Far from the gypsy tents, to live with them, 
These strangers ? 


SINFI. 


It is best for you to go. 


STARLINA. 


What! leave the forest? Leave you, Sinfi? Oh, 
You cannot truly mean it? Then I say 
That I will never go. 
SINFI. 

You must, my child ; 
For I command it, and you never yet 
Have disobeyed me. Go, and try the life 
They offer you. Mayhap you’ll like it well. 
Go with them now as guide in Lasho’s place. 
’T is better that he knows not that you go, 
For he would hold you back. Starlina, go! 
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[Haeunt Countess, ALBERT, and STARLINA, Rk. ALBERT 
holds StaRuina’s hand, and she goes with drooping 
head in deep grief. She looks back, and Stxr1 beckons 
to her. STARLINA returns. 


SINFI. 


Listen, my child. Wherever you may go, 


Remember this, — Sinfi is near you. Go! 
Forget not that you are a Romany. [Lxit STARLINA, R. 
ACT III. ‘ 


ScenE. The garden of Countess Temesvar. STARLINA seated, 
L. C., in a dejected attitude. Hnter CounvEss, R. 


COUNTESS. 
Starlina ! 
STARLINA (rising). 


Madam ! 
COUNTESS. 
I did send you here 
To work, not dream. Your tutor comes to-day. 


STARLINA. , 


I would he did not; for I hate my books. 


COUNTESS (severely). 


Ungrateful child! These are your thanks for all 
My lavish care. I give you a proud home 

And name; jewels and rich attire, and all 

The pleasures heart can wish; yet you are sad, 
Listless, indifferent, day after day. 

Prove yourself worthy of the rank that lifts 

You from that wild and wand’ring gypsy life. 
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STARLINA. 
O lady! Iso love that wandering life, 
I think of it by day, and dream at night 
Of the green forest, lighted by the glow 
Of gypsy fires. I hear the gypsy songs, 
And my heart aches with longing. I have tried 
To please you — but I do not care for rank 
Or wealth; these trappings seem to me but chains 
That bind me pris’ner. Better one free dance 
"Neath dewy forest boughs, than all that gold 
Can buy of your court pleasures! It is vain 
To try to make a lady of me, for 
I ama gypsy. I can never live 
Within four walls! O lady, let me go 

[ She kneels. 

Back to the free and roving Romany! 


COUNTESS ( proudly). 


You are the Count Temesvar’s daughter. What 
You ask can never be! Content yourself 
With the good fortune you would throw away. 


[ Hait COUNTESS, R. 


STARLINA (springing to her feet). 
You will not let me go? You think my prayer 
That of a child who knows not what it wants ? 
You have no heart, proud lady! You would have 
Me wear rich furs and jewels, walk like this, 
In trailing state, serenely bow and smile 
To puppets like myself. I scorn it all. 
I want my freedom, and I ’ll have it, now, 
In spite of every countess in the land. 
[ She crosses, excitedly, tou. Hnter ALBERT, R. 
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ALBERT. 
Starlina, can you ride with me to-day ? 
Why, what is this, my sister? Are you ill? 

[He takes her hand. 

STARLINA. 
I am unhappy, Albert. I can stay 
No longer with your mother. She forbids 
My leaving her, but I am not a slave, 
I am a gypsy, and the gypsies are 
As free as air! Albert, I go to-day 
Back to my people. 

ALBERT. 

Will you leave me, then? 

Why are you so unhappy? We have tried 
Our best to win you. Surely you have known 
Some happy hours. 

STARLINA, 

Most true, for I have learned 

To know and love a brother; yet through all 
Our gayest times has run an under thread 
Of sadness. Night and day my heart has longed 
For the old gypsy life. You do not know 
The charm of it, my brother ; on the road 
In dewy mornings, marching to the gay 
Tinkle of bells upon our mules; at noon 
Camping, in lonely places, near an old 
Chestnut or willow tree, or where some cliff 
Casts a deep shadow, to refresh ourselves 
With wheaten cakes and wine ; the fire at night, 
Around it dance and song and jest; and then 
Sound dreamless sleep, till waked by the first notes 
Of forest birds. Oh, I have lived this life, 
And loved it always, since at Sinfi’s knee 
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A little curly-headed child, I heard 

For the first time, with quickly-beating heart, 
The wondrous story of our race, and felt 
Myself indeed a gypsy. I must go! 


ALBERT (thoughtfully). 


I cannot let you go alone. I must, 
At least through crowded streets, your escort be. 


STARLINA (eagerly). 


Yes, Albert, you must go with me. Indeed 
It is not safe for me to go alone. 
(As if a gypsy knew the name of fear!) 
Come, I will don my gypsy dress and then 
We’ll wander forth into the forest where 
[ She sings. 
Free is the bird in the air, 
And the fish where the river flows, 
Free is the deer in the forest, 
And the gypsy wherever he goes, 
Hurrah ! 
And the gypsy wherever he goes. 
[ Haeunt both, R. 


ACT IV. 


Scene. The gypsy camp. SInFI sits at doorway of tent, R. C.. 
basket-making, and humming a gypsy song. Enter STAR- 
LINA, L., followed by ALBERT. 


STARLINA (hurrying forward). 
1Sarishan, Sinfi! Bid me welcome now. 


1 Sarishan — How do you do. 
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SINFI (rising and grasping STARLINA’Ss hands). 
Ah, my wild faleon! You ’ve come back to me. 
Yet not as soon as I had thought. What charm 


Kept you so long in Count Temesvar’s home ? 


STARLINA. 


It was my brother, Sinfi. I have grown 
To love him, — but he has come back with me. 


SINFI. 


He will not stay. Child, you can never make 
A gypsy of him; he belongs elsewhere. 


STARLINA. 
He loves me, Sinfi. 


SINFI. 


Ay, and you love hin, 
And yet you stayed not in his home. Well, child, 
Fret not before the time. He’s welcome here. 


STARLINA. 
Albert, sit here ; 
[ He reclines, R. ©, 


And Sinfi, tell us now, 
A gypsy story, as you used to do. 
[ SunFI sits, c., and STARLINA, L. C. 


» 


SINFTI. 


Once in the creation, when men had no names, the 
Lord went walking. How was that? Listen, my chil- 
dren, I will tell it you. 


Many a year has passed away | 
Since the world was first begun, 

And the great Lord went out one day, 
To see how men’s lives went on. 
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As he walked along, he saw three men by the roadside, 
waiting till some one would give them names; and they 
asked the Lord to name them. See! The first man was 
white, and the Lord called him Gorgio. Then he adapted 
himself to that name, and adorned himself with jewelry 
and fine clothes, and went gorgeous. And another man 
was black, and the Lord called him Nigger (nikker, to 
lounge, loiter), and he lounged away, so idle and foul, 
and he is always lounging till now in the sunshine, and 
he is too lazy to work unless you compel and punish him. 
And the third man was brown, and he sat quiet, smoking 
his pipe, till the Lord said Rom! (gypsy or roam) and 
then that man arose and went, Romany fashion, a-roaming 
with his romni (wife), and never troubled himself about 
anything from that time till to-day, and went through 
the world, and never rested, and never wished to, until the 
Lord speaks the word. That is all as true as your eyes, 
my dears! 

ALBERT. 
Now sing, Starlina, for I love to hear 
Your gypsy songs. Where did you learn them all? 


STARLINA. 
I hardly know. Deep in my heart I hold 
The forest green with all its songs. Mayhap, 
It is these forest songs that find a voice 
When I would sing. 
[ Znter CouNTESS, R. 
COUNTESS. 
Is this a gypsy camp ? 
And is Starlina here? Where is my boy? 


ALBERT (ising). 


I am here, mother. 
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COUNTESS (embracing him). 

O, my dearest son, 
Why did you leave me? — and without a word 
To tell of your intent? I have been ill 
With grief and terror. 

ALBERT. 
Did you not receive 

My message then? [I left word with my page 
That in a day or two I would return. 


COUNTESS. 


He told me naught. I have not seen his face. 
I could but guess where you had gone. I knew 
That I might thank for it this gypsy girl, 
Who steals my son in grateful recompense 
For all my kindness. 

STARLINA. 
, True, he is your son — 

But is he not my brother? Have I not 

Some claim on him ? 

COUNTESS. 

So you would drag him here, 

And bid him give up wealth and rank and OL 
For vagrant gypsy life ! 


STARLINA (with simple dignity). 


You wrong me, lady, 
I am not as ungrateful as you think. 
I love my brother, but I clearly see 
’T is written in the stars that we must part. 
He cannot be a gypsy any more 
Than I can be a gorgio. I will not 
Hold him a pris’ner, as, my lady, you 
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Would have held me, when I entreated you 
For freedom. He must go with you, —and I 
Will stay with Sinfi here, under green boughs. 
I cannot live your life. 

COUNTESS. 

’T is better so, 

And yet I fain would help you — be your friend. 
Forgive me that I wronged you. It is hard 
For me to understand your love for this 
Wild life. Should you repent some day, and wish 
To come to me, you will find open doors. 
Come, Albert, we have far to go. 


STARLINA (sadly). 


Farewell, 
My brother. 


ALBERT (embracing her). 
Do not grieve, Starlina. I 
Will often seek you. I can ne’er forget 
I have a gypsy sister. Fare you well. 
I must go now, but Ill return some day. 
| Haeunt Countess dnd ALBERT, R. 


STARLINA (sadly). 


No, Albert, I shall never see you more. 


SINFI (touching her on the shoulder). 


Starlina! Only half your heart, I think, 
Is Romany. 
STARLINA. 
Have patience, Sinfi, for 
He is my brother, brave and fair and true, 
And I have lost him. [She covers her face. 
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SINFI. 
’T is not yet too late 
To overtake him, if you so incline. 
[StaRuina shakes her head. 


SINFI. 


Then rouse yourself. Here, take your violin, 
And play a merry air upon the strings ; 
Tt has been silent long, and waits for you. 
[Staruina takes the violin, draws her bow across Sut, then 
lets wt drop, and sings, standing, © 


SONG. 

I’ve known no father since my birth ; 
I have no friend alive on earth; 
My mother ’s dead this many a day ; 
The lad I love has gone away. 
Thou violin with music free, 
Alone art ever true to me. 

[She plays the same plaintive air on her violin. 


SINFI (taking the violin). 
Child, give it me. I will not hear it sing 
After that fashion! No true Romany 
Would wake such music. Here you are at home 
In the green forest where you longed to be ; 
The camp-fire burns, the evening wind blows free ; 
I hear the distant voices of the lads 
Returning home, with Lasho at their head, 
Ready for song and dance, with welcome warm 
To give their gypsy maid. She is not here. 
She is no more a gypsy! She has dwelt 
With strangers who have won her to themselves. 


VIOLIN SONG. 


Music adapted from Magyar Dal-Album, 
No. 992, Collection Litolff. 
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STARLINA. 
Sinfi, beware! How dare you taunt me thus? 
It is not true! You know that you speak false! 
I am a gypsy, faithful to my race. 
Above all else am I a Romany! 
[She takes her tambourine, dances, and sings. 


I’m a merry, merry Zingara, 
I’m a merry, merry Zingara, 
I’m a merry, merry Zingara, 
Oh, list to my call. 
Hola! hola! 
Who ’ll join the merry, merry Zingara, 
Hola! hola! 
Our gypsy land is free to all! 
| Repeat from “ Hola! hola!” while Stnri takes a tam- 
bourine, and joins in the dance. They go out, R., hand 
in hand, singing and dancing. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


JOAN, queen of James I. of Scotland. 

CaTHERINE Dovexas, the queen’s lady in waiting. 
WiLit1AM DovuGLas, a page. 

JAMES IL., the young king of Scotland. 


Note. — This play is founded on an incident of Scottish ,history,. — 
A. D. 1488, the year following the murder of James I. of Scotland. 
King James II. was but six years of age. The two regents,—Sir — 
William Crichton, who reigned in Edinburgh, and Sir Alexander 
Livingstone, who was with the queen at Stirling, — headed two fac- 
tions continually contending for the possession of the young king’s — 
person. 


COSTUMES. 


JOAN. 


Kirtle of silk or cloth, being a clgse-fitting garment with long, 
tight sleeves, enveloping the body from neck to heel; stomacher or 
bodice of satin or velvet, ornamented with jewels or ermine ; a gown 
with train and hanging sleeves, loose, and open in front to show kirtle 
and stomacher, or instead of the gown, a long cloak of velvet, bor- 
dered with ermine and fastened on the shoulders to fall behind ; a 
tippet of fur-lined satin, enclosing the neck and resting upon the 
shoulders, is also characteristic of the fifteenth century ; headdress or 
turatis of velvet or silk made to resemble two horns, from which 
descends the kerchief or veil ; cestus, or long jeweled girdle hung 
low on the hip ; ruby heart jewel on throat ; badge of St. Andrew 
on left shoulder ; velvet shoes worked with gold, having long peaked 
toes ; book in white vellum clasped with gold. 


CATHERINE DOUGLAS. 


Skirt of pink silk or satin ; gown with train (of dark green silk), 
close-fitting behind but open in front to display skirt and having tight 
long undersleeves to wrist, and hanging sleeves from the shoulder, 
lined with pink ; bodice of dark green velvet bordered with pearl 
beads ; pink stockings ; dark green velvet shoes, with pointed toes ; 
pearl necklace ; large pearl net lined with pink silk, for the hair, 
which is dressed low in a loose coil ; long roll of tapestry, worked in 
colors. . 

Witu1amM Doveras. 

A doublet (close-fitting garment reaching halfway to the knee, 
with sleeves trimmed with narrow ribbon) of black, richly orna- 
mented with silver ; loose knee-breeches of dark cloth ; short red 
cloak with hood, hung back from the shoulders ; stockings parti- 
colored, one side being red, the other black ; red cloth shoes, with 
pointed toes curved backward ; cap of red cloth, with close band but 
full loose crown hanging to one side, and on the other side a jeweled 
clasp and long black standing plume ; short sword. 
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JAMES II. 


Doublet of light blue silk bordered with ermine or ruby trimming; 
knee breeches of dark cloth or velvet ; short cloak of crimson velvet 
or plush, lined and bordered with ermine ; girdle of crimson silk ; 
jeweled collar and cross of St. Andrew ; crimson stockings ; black 
velvet shoes worked with gold ; cap of blue velvet with loose falling 
crown and white ostrich plumes ; short sword with jeweled hilt. 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


ActI. <A room in Stirling Castle. A table in background c., 
bearing a high-branched candlestick, an open jewel box, and a piece 
of tapestry work. A high-backed arm chair on R. c. A lower seat, 
L. c. Tapestry hangings on walls. 

Act Il. The same room as in Act I., only with a large oaken 
chest, C., in place of the table. The table is moved to left of stage. 


THE QUEEN’S COFFER. 


red Db: 
Scene I. A room in Stirling Castle. Queen Joan seated, 
R. 0. Hnter CATHERINE, R. 


& 
CATHERINE. 


Will your Grace ride this morning? Douglas waits. 


QUEEN. 
No, Catherine. Bid him attend me here. 


CATHERINE. 


Think but a moment. Is it well, dear lady, 
To shut yourself from the sweet light of heaven 
Day after day, within this gloomy tower ? 


QUEEN. 


"T is a fit shrine for sorrow such as mine. 


CATHERINE. 


Most true. Yet there are those that love the queen, 
And deem her health imperiled by the close 
Confinement of these walls. The morn is fair, 
The dewy heather springs beneath the tread, 
The sun shines on the bonny links of Forth ; 
[She kneels and takes the QuEEN’s hand. 
Will you not mount your jennet, and once more 
For sake of those who love you, feel the air 
Fresh blowing in your face? 
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QUEEN. 
Child, urge me not. 

I may not lightly take that ride again. 
When o’er the bridge of Stirling I rode forth 
For the last time, a gay and gallant train 
Of lords and ladies following, — my lord, 
The royal James, was at my bridle rein, 
To show me Scotland, his fair land and mine. 
Now he lies murdered by the country that 
He loved so well. 


CATHERINE (rising). 
Nay, queen, the king was slain = _ 
By traitors, most unworthy of the land 
That loves and mourns its lord as few are mourned. 
Should you ride forth from Stirling, countless prayers 
And tears would welcome Scotland’s widowed queen. 


QUEEN. 


Peace, Catherine. I cannot ride to-day. 
Summon young Douglas. While we wait for him, 
We 'll dwell on happier times. Bring the king’s book, — 
It lies beside my harp, — and read to me 
Of England in sweet May-time, when the world 
Was full of joy ; when I first met my lord. 
[ Heit CATHERINE, R. 


CATHERINE (returning). 
Here is the book, and this the page, I ween, 
That like a ruby glows in setting rare. 


[CATHERINE sits, L. ©., and reads from “ The King’s 
Quhair.” 
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‘“‘Now was there made, fast by the towris wall 
A garden fair; and in the corners set 
Ane arbour green, with wandis long and small 
Railed about, and so with trees set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf was none walking there forbye, 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 


“So thick the boughis and the leavis green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And mids of every arbour might be seen 
The sharpe, greene, sweete juniper, 
Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 
The boughis spread the arbour all about. 


“And on the smalle greene twistis sat 
The little sweete nightingale, and sung 
So loud and clear, the hymnis consecrat 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the wallis rung 
Right of their song. 


“Cast I down mine eyes again, 
Where as I saw, walking under the tower, 
Full secretly, new comen here to plain, 
The fairest or the freshest younge flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour 
For which sudden abate, anon astart, 
The blood of all my body to my heart. 


“And though I stood abasit tho a lite, 
No wonder was; for why? my wittis all 
Were so o’ercome with pleasance and delight 
Only through letting of my eyen fall, 
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That suddenly my heart became her thrall 


Forever of free will, — for of menace 
There was no token in her sweete face. 


“‘Of her array the form if I shall write; 
Towards her golden hair and rich attire, 
In fretwise couchit with pearlis white 
And great balas leaming as the fire, 

With mony ane emeraut and fair sapphire 

' And on her head a chaplet fresh of hue 
Of plumis parted, red and white and blue. 


‘¢ About her neck, white as the fire amail, 
A goodly chain of small orfevory, 
Whereby there hung a ruby, without fail, 
Like to ane heart shapen verily, 

That as a spark of low, so wantonly 
Seemed burning upon her white throat 
Now if there was good party, God it wot. 


“ And for to walk that fresh May’s morrow, 
Ane hook she had upon her tissue white — 
That goodlier had not been seen to-forow 
As I suppose; and girt she was alite, 

Thus halflings loose for haste, to such delight 
It was to see her youth in goodlihede, 
That for rudeness to speak thereof I dread. 


«© And when she walked had a little thraw 
Under the sweete greene boughis bent, 
Her fair fresh face, as white as any snaw, 
She turned has, and furth her wayis went. 


[Acre I 
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But tho began mine aches and torment 
To see her part and follow I na might 
Methought the day was turned into night.” 


CATHERINE (dropping book and clasping her hands). 


O wondrous fortune! Many kings have loved, 
But never king till now did tell his love 

In words that crown the lady of his heart 
Forever young, forever beautiful, 

A queen to generations yet unborn ! 


QUEEN. 


Ay, ’t is indeed my greatest treasure, Kate. 
Yet read no more. I cannot bear it now. 
Ill to my chamber, and besiege high Heaven 
With fervent prayers that to my widowed arms 
My child may be restored, Scotland’s young king, 
Of whom I have been robbed. Wait within call. 
[ Hait QUEEN, R. 
[CATHERINE sits, L. 0., busy with her tapestry work. 


Enter Douauas, L. 
DOUGLAS. 


Good-morrow, cousin Kate. 


CATHERINE (without turning her head). 


Good-morrow, Douglas. 


DOUGLAS. 


The queen desired my presence. 


CATHERINE (with slight wave of the hand). 
You may wait ; 
She will be here anon. 
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DOUGLAS (crossing to C.). 
You ’re grave to-day. 


CATHERINE. 


I have been with the queen. 


DOUGLAS. 


Ay, sooth to say, 
But you ’re not with her now; you are with me. 
Come, bring a little life into these halls 
And tread a measure with me, gentle Kate. 
[He takes her hand and leads her forward. 


CATHERINE (releasing herself). 


I wonder at you, Douglas! Would you dance 
Here, in the queen’s own presence chamber, here » 
Right within hearing of her sacred grief? 

You are a thoughtless boy ! 


DOUGLAS. 


True, I am young. 
And these cold walls oppress me ; I would lead 
A life that is more fitting to my years, 
And not grow old before my time. Come, Kate, 
If you ’ll not dance, say you will take, to-day, 
A gallop with me toward the Ochill Hills, 
A glorious gallop o’er the purple heath. 
[ DovaLas sings. 
BALLAD. 
Lord Ronald, he reined in his coal-black steed, 
And doffed his bonnet blue. 
His lady was quick to understand, 
A spring to the saddle, at touch of the hand, 
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Scene I,] THE QUEEN’S COFFER. 


And over the moors they flew, they flew, 
And over the moors they flew. 
Halloo! 


CATHERINE. 
Peace, foolish lad! The queen is at her prayers. 
You have no heart; your thoughts so run on song, 
And dance and jingling rein, — light pleasures all, 
Unworthy of a man. 

DOUGLAS. 

Nay now, fair coz, 
A dash ’cross country on a fiery steed 
Doth call for a man’s mettle oftentimes. 


CATHERINE. 


Were I a man, I’d govern men, not beasts, 
And serve the queen with every inch of me. 


DOUGLAS. 


Do I not serve the queen ? 


CATHERINE. 
Fine serving, thine! 
To idle here through long inactive months, 
Singing light ballads to beguile the time. 
A child could do as much. O minstrel page, 
Unworthy thou to bear the Douglas name! 


poucas (half drawing his sword). 


Hold, daring girl! Wert thou indeed a man, 
That were the last word thou shouldst ever speak. 


CATHERINE. 


(1 have struck fire at last!) Well, prove thyself 
Of Douglas blood. What best will serve the queen ? 
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DOUGLAS. 
I know not; yet my heart, my sword, my life, 
Are at her service, always, as she knows. 


CATHERINE. 


Listen. Come nearer, lest the babbling air 
Echo what I would tell thee. Bend thy head. 
[| She whispers to him. 
DOUGLAS. 
Impossible ! 
CATHERINE (stepping back, ©.). 
There is then such a word ? 
I am a Douglas, and I know it not! 
{ Doves crosses tot. LHnter QUEEN, R. 


QUEEN. 
Douglas! 


DOUGLAS (bowing low). 
My gracious mistress ! 


QUEEN. 
What may mean 
These frowning brows? Greet you your cousin thus? 


DOUGLAS. 


A man may truly serve a lady fair, 
Yet scarcely brook to hear himself called coward ! 


QUEEN. 
Is this so, Kate? 
CATHERINE. 
Nay, queen. My cousin Will 
Is something hot. I did but try to tune 
His spirit to the temper of the times ; 
I questioned not his courage for a moment. 
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QUEEN (smiling a little). 
I fear me, Kate, that you were hard on him. 
Yet truly, Douglas, much may be forgiven 
To the brave maid who on that fearful night 
When royal James was slain, thrust her fair arm 
In place of missing bolt, and held the door 
Against the cruel foe, to save her liege 
One precious moment. 


[ She touches CATHERINE’S arm affectionately. 
You have heard of this ? 


DOUGLAS (advancing, C.). 


Ay, madam. Every heart in Scotland loves 

The hand that did the deed. 
| He takes CATHERINE’S hand. 
Now we are friends, 

My hand on it. (And, Kate, I ’ll serve the queen.) 


QUEEN (sitting, R. C.). 
Know you, sir Page, if Gilbert, Earl of March, 
Brings news from Edinburgh Castle? Did 
He see or hear aught of the king ? 


DOUGLAS. 
Nay, Queen ; 
They would not even ope the gates to him. 
Unarmed and unattended, Crichton says, 
Must come those who seek audience of the king. 


QUEEN. 


Alas! does Scotland think my woes too light, 
That she withholds my boy? What mother in 
The kingdom but doth clasp and kiss her child? 
While I — my arms are empty day and night. 
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DOUGLAS (kneeling). 
My gracious lady, grant a boon to me. 


QUEEN. 


What crave you, Douglas ? 


DOUGLAS (rising). 
I, a simple page, 
Alone, unnoticed, easily may win 
Entrance denied an earl. Some errand then 
Give me to Edinburgh. I will bring 
Thee speedy tidings of the king, thy son. 


QUEEN. 


Wilt thou do this? Full gladly I consent. 
Had I but some excuse for sending thee! 


CATHERINE. 


Does not your Grace remember that a chest 
Filled with rich furs, jewels, and cloth of gold, 
Was left at Edinburgh Castle when 

We set out on that fatal journey north ? 


QUEEN. 


Thad forgot. °T will serve our purpose well. 
Go, Douglas, — and demand that oaken chest 
In the queen’s name. You’ll need the key to prove 
Your right to it, so bring it hither, Kate. 
[ Hait CATHERINE, L. 
You ’ll see the king, and note if he is well 
And happy and beloved ; then bring me word 
With speed of arrow’s flight. 


[ CATHERINE returns. 
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Here is the key. 
May Heaven bless you in your enterprise ! 
[ Hatt QUEEN, R. 
DOUGLAS. 


And what says my fair Kate, who sends me forth 
To dare so much, in peril of my life ? 


CATHERINE (beckoning him forward). 


Be wary and discreet, hot-headed page, 
Flash not your sword out, if a woman’s tongue 
Utter unwelcome truths; tell not your thoughts 
In roystering songs ; and if you do return, 
I’ll grant you — 
(She drops a sweeping curtsey.) 
—a fair title to your name! 
[ Hait CATHERINE, laughing, R. 


DOUGLAS. 
Catherine ! 
[He rushes toward her, to find closed door, and returns. 
The saucy lass! I’ll be revenged. 
[ Hxit Douauas, L. 


ACT II. 


Scene. A room in Stirling Castle. A large chest in back- 
ground, c. Hnter QUEEN JOAN, R. 


QUEEN (slowly crossing to L.). 


How the time drags! It seems a month, ay, two, 
Since Douglas went from hence. I cannot rest 
Until I hear his tidings. 


[ She turns and discovers chest. 
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What is this? 
The chest I sent for! — Hither, Catherine ! 


[ Hnter CATHERINE, R. 


Whence comes this coffer? Is the Douglas here? 


CATHERINE. 


Madam, he waits your royal pleasure. 


QUEEN. 
Bid 
Him enter. 
DOUGLAS (entering R.). 


I am here, my gracious queen. 


| He advances, kneels, salutes her hand with reverence. 


QUEEN. 


And truly welcome. Have you news for me? 


DOUGLAS (rising and withdrawing to R. ©.). 


The coffer stands here ready to your hand. 


QUEEN. 


Of that anon. What tidings of my boy? 


DOUGLAS. 
Will you not open it? 

QUEEN. 

Douglas, you jest 
With my impatience. Leave the chest alone, 
Or taste of dungeon fare! How does the king? 


DOUGLAS. 
The king is well. 
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QUEEN. 


Why halts your speech so, man ? 
What message have you brought me from my son ? 


DOUGLAS. 


I bring no message from the king. 


QUEEN. 


Why, then, 
How dare you enter here to tell me so? 


DOUGLAS. 


Because I bring you better than the word 
You crave, dear Queen. Within this oaken chest 
Is treasure beyond price. It holds —the king! 
[ He opens chest, and discloses James II. 


QUEEN (rushing to embrace him). 


My son! My dearest James! O happy day! 
Art safe and well? What hardships hast thou borne 
To reach me thus! 

KING JAMES. 


My royal father once 
Told me a prince should laugh at hardships, and 
Should welcome danger. I have run no risk 
By spending a few hours imprisoned here, — 
But Douglas would have lost his noble life 
Had we been taken. 


QUEEN (extending her hand). 


Douglas, you ’ll forgive ? 
[He kneels and kisses her hand. 
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I owe you much. In truth, I might have known 
One of your noble house would make his deeds 
Distance his promises. Accept this ring, 

’T will mind thee of Queen Joan’s grateful heart. 


DOUGLAS (rising). 


Mine was the deed, but to this lady here 

I owe the thought, my Queen. Right well I know 
Had Kate but worn the doublet and the hose, 

(As I have ample proof she’d like to do), 

I might have whistled for a chance to win 

Such honor! MHere’s the hand should wear the ring. . 


CATHERINE (with a toss of the head). 


I take no gifts from any forward page. 


QUEEN (smiling). 

He’ll be an earl before the year is out, 
Since his good father lies at point of death. 
Well, settle your disputes between yourselves. 
Have patience, Douglas, for I prophesy 
That Catherine, in time, will wear your ring. 
Salute the king, my children. We will go 
Into the great hall of the castle, there 
To claim the homage of our faithful lords. 

[ Douauas kneels to kiss the king’s hand, then crosses, tL. 


KING JAMES. 


Good Douglas, I will ever be thy friend. 


[ CATHERINE kneels to the king, and steps back, R. 


CATHERINE and DOUGLAS. 
Long live the king of Scotland, James the Fair! 
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. | Hxit QuEEN and Kine James, R. CATHERINE looks at 
Doveuas, who makes a formal obeisance, and waits for 
her to go out. She takes a step or two, then looks back, 
smiling, and extends her hand. He hastens to her 
side, raises her hand to his lips, and leads her out, R. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Princess BEAUTY. 

Kina, father of the princess. 
QUEEN, mother of the princess. 
PRINCE, deliverer of the princess. 
CARMINA, 

AZURA, mm 
BLANCHETTA, \ fairies. 
CHROMA, | 

VERDA, 

O_p WoMAN. 

Doris, a peasant girl. 

AZAR, a page. 

FLORETTA, a lady in waiting. 
ARDETTA, a lady in waiting. 
GAVEL, a courtier, 

TRESAN, a courtier. 


COSTUMES. 


Princess BEAvTY. 


White silk sleeveless under-robe with low square neck edged with 
full lace ruffle. Blue silk robe over this, open the entire front, with 
close sleeves to elbow, finished with deep frill of lace. Jeweled 
girdle and cestus. Jeweled circlet in hair, which is unbound and 
flowing. 

KING. 

Loose robe of deep purple, ermine trimmed, reaching to knee. 
Under-dress of white and gold. Full trousers of purple gathered be- 
low knee into a short full ruffle. White stockings. Low black shoes 
tied at ankle with purple ribbons. Double white ruff at neck. Gold 
crown set with jewels. Chain of jewels hanging about neck. 


QUEEN. 


Dress of flowered lavender open from neck to waist in V shape. 
The V is filled in with white silk, with collar of amethysts, which 
gems also cross the white front, around which is a wide white border 
edged with pointed lace. The gown has a close-fitting under-sleeve 
of lavender, with wristband of white lace, and over this a long dra- 
pery sleeve of lavender lined with white, which is folded back to 
elbow, making a wide hanging border of white. A stiff fan-shaped 
ruff behind head reaches from shoulder to shoulder. Hair coiled 
close to head. Gold crown rather smaller than the king’s crown. 
Jeweled girdle. 


PRINCE. 


Light gray tights. Velvet doublet of peacock blue reaching to 
knee. Deep falling collar of lace. Short cloak of silver brocade 
lined with pale pink or yellow, fastened with silver cord. Jeweled 
sword belt and short sword. Silver hunting horn. Blue velvet 
shoes, ankle high, with falling top of gray fur. Blue velvet cap and 
white plumes. 
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CARMINA. 


Long loose robe of red gauzy material. Arms and neck uncoy- 
ered. Fléwing hair with narrow gold circlet and ruby star. Wand 
of red and gold. 

AZURA. 

Dress of blue gauze. Arms and neck uncovered. Flowing hair. 

Silver circlet and sapphire star. Wand of blue and silver. 


BLANCHETTA. 


Robe of white gauze. Arms and neck uncovered. Silver circlet 
and silver or diamond star. Flowing hair. Wand of white and 
silver. 

CHROMA. 

Robe of yellow gauze. Gold star and circlet. Arms and- neck 

bare. Flowing hair. Wand of yellow and orange. 


VERDA. 


Robe of green gauze. Arms and neck bare. Flowing hair. Gold 
circlet and emerald star. Wand of green and gold. 


OLp WomMAN. 


Dark blue gown. White kerchief folded across breast. White 
apron, with red ribbon strings tied in front. Gray hair and wrinkles. 
White mob cap. Flax and spinning wheel. 


DorIs. 


White cheesecloth waist with full half sleeves. Red bodice. Short 
skirt of red and white flowered dimity, the front turned up and 
pinned back to show under-petticoat of red. Red and white kerchief 
tied over hair. Rosary of brown beads. Black shoes and red 
stockings. 

AZAR. 

White stockings. Low shoes of light tan color, with pointed toes. 
Loose gray trousers tied below knee with yellow ribbon. Short yel- 
low doublet, the sleeve close-fitting with white cuff at wrist, and a 
shoulder puff slashed with gray. The doublet is cut low to the 
shoulders and edged with loops of yellow ribbon. High-necked 
under-waist of gray striped with narrow yellow ribbon. Close gray 
cap with short yellow feather. 
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FLORETTA. 


Full-skirted long gown of olive green, cut square neck and filled in 
with white illusion. Skirt open at sides to show pink under-petti- 
coat. Long, pointed waist. Sleeves Jong and full, the inside seam 
open to show pink under-sleeve. A high, stiff white ruff. Girdle of 
gold cord.” Headdress & la Mary Stuart, the point coming down on 
forehead, of green velvet and white or silver. Dark stockings. Low 
pointed shoes. 


ARDETTA. 


_ <Asimilar gown of cherry — only with skirt open in front instead 

of at sides. Neck cut in V. High stiff ruff of white. Pointed 
waist. Loose drapery sleeves over close white under-sleeves. White 
stockings. Low pointed shoes. Pearl girdle. Headdress of cherry 
and white, similar to Floretta’s, only coming square across forehead 
instead of in a point. 


TRESAN. 


Orange doublet with full long sleeves. Double high ruff of white. 
Gray stockings. Low black shoes tied with orange ribbon. Loose 
gray trousers tied under knee with orange ribbons. Cloak of white 
lined with dark green. 


GAVEL. 


White doublet. White high ruff. Green and white flowered 
trousers. Green cloak lined with cherry. White ribbons. White 
stockings. Green shoes. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


ACT I. 


Scene. A room in the palace. Table laid with gold dishes 
for four. Double throne at head of table. 


Enter Kine and QUEEN, R., and advance to c. 


KING. 


’T is safely over, — the grand christening 
Of Her Most Royal Highness. 


QUEEN. 
Nay, not o’er, 

My lord, until our daughter has received 
The christ’ning gifts from her godmothers four. 


KING. 
Her fairy godmothers? Most true, my queen. 
Where are they? It is time they should appear. - 
The banquet waits. 


FAIRY CARMINA (suddenly appearing, R.). 
No need for more delay, 
For we are here! 


FAIRY AZURA (suddenly appearing, L.). 


And here! 


FAIRY BLANCHETTA (suddenly appearing, R.). 


And here! 
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FAIRY CHROMA (suddenly appearing, L.). 
And here! 


[The Kina and QuEEN bow low to each in turn. 


KING. 


Pray seat yourselves. You are most welcome here. 
Bring wine, Azar. 
[ Lo page who enters, R., goes out, and returns with wine- 
flask and fruit. 
Now serve them with our best. 


QUEEN. 


Will you not have a round of christ’ning cake ? 
[She helps each to cake, and AZAR pours wine. 
Azar, set fruit before each honored guest. 


KING. 


This is a happy day for us, for now 
The kingdom has in truth a royal heir. 


QUEEN. 


We thank you for the grace that brought you here. 
Oh, grant the princess your most tender care. 
[The fairies all sing, waving and crossing wands. 


SONG. 


Have no fear, 
We are here 

Blessings to bestow ; 
Favors rare, 
Guardian care, 

Thy sweet babe shall know. 
Fairies, cross your wands so bright ; 
Bless this festal night. 


WAND SONG. 
Words and Music by CARO A. DUGAN. 
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FAIRY VERDA (suddenly appearing, R.). 


Where is my place ? | 
[ The Kine and QuEEN rise and bow low. 


KING (aside to QUEEN). ' 


Why, as to that, my dear, 
What shall we do? We have no vacant place. 


QUEEN. 


I will make room, the while you welcome her. 
We must not keep her waiting long, your Grace. 
[She whispers to AzAR, who sets a place at table for 


VERDA. 
KING. 


You ’re welcome, fairy. Do not think it strange 
You find us unprepared. °T is fifty years 

Since you forsook our kingdom on a tour 

Of foreign pleasure. We have had strong fears 
That you would ne’er return. 


VERDA. 
Well, I am here. 
[Azar serves her. 
Why do you bring a dish of common ware? 
My sisters all are served on gold. Am I 
Of less importance? How is it you dare 
To serve me thus ? 


AZAR (hesitating and trembling). 
It was the queen’s command. 


QUEEN. 
Alas! I have no other dish so fine 

As these. I gave the order for but four 
To the court jeweller. 
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BLANCHETTA. 
I pray you dine 
From my dish, sister. 
AZURA. 


Or from mine. 


CHROMA. 
Or mine. 


VERDA (sing from table). 


Keep your gold trash. I have no appetite. 
[ She mutters. 
If ’t were the queen’s will, dishes could be found, 
But she shall rue it, and this very night. 
[ The fairies all rise. Enter ladies and courtiers. 


CARMINA. 


Let us behold our godchild, that we may 
Bestow our christening gifts. 


KING. 


Floretta, go, 
Bring in the princess. 
[ Hatt FLORETTA. 
BLANCHETTA (aside). 


I do greatly fear 
Verda means mischief ; that some deed of woe 
She meditates. I will conceal myself, 
That my gift may come last, and bring a balm 
For hers, perchance. Behind that tapestry 
I'll wait my turn, and save the child from harm. 
[Frorerra returns with the babe, and gives her to the 
QUEEN, who stands, c. CARMINA, BLANCHETTA, AZURA, 
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and CHRoMA circle round the mother and child, wav- 
ing their wands over the PRINCESS, and singing. 
VeRDA stands aloof, frowning. 


SONG. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby, 
Dreamy eyelids close, 
Balmy dews of sleep descend 
Bringing soft repose. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby. 


Lullaby, sweet lullaby, 
Sisters, gather round. 
Let this little golden head 
With our love be crowned. 
Lullaby, sweet lullaby. 


[As the song is ended, BuAncuETTa goes behind the 
tapestry. 
CARMINA (touching the child with her wand). 


I give thee perfect health, thou royal child. 


AZURA (doing the same). 


I give thee wondrous beauty and rare grace. 


CHROMA (doing the same). 


The sweet and sunny temper that wins love 
I will bestow. 


VERDA (coming forward). 


And now to me give place. 
Your gifts shall be short-lived, for when the child 
Has grown to womanhood, she’ll one day try 
To learn to spin, then with the spindle she 
Will prick her finger, and will quickly die. 


[| Hait Verpa. General horror and distress. 


LULLABY. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
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BLANCHETTA (coming forward). 
Take comfort, for my gift is yet to come. 
I cannot change entirely the fate 
Allotted her, for she must surely spin 
And wound herself, since Verda’s power is great. 
And yet the princess shall not die, but sink 
Into a sleep that lasts a hundred years, 
From which a prince shall wake her with a kiss, 
And wed her, placing her among her peers. 
Fairies, away! Our mission now is done. 
Farewell, sweet child. 


[She extends her wand. 
AZURA (doing the same). 


Farewell. 


CARMINA (doing the same). 
Farewell. 
CHROMA (doing the same). 
Farewell. 
FAIRIES (in concert, crossing wands over child). 


Blessings attend thee. Long and happy life, 
When love shall waken thee from Verda’s spell. 
[Hxeunt fairies, R. 


QUEEN (weeping). 
Oh, my poor child! 
KING. 
The princess shall be saved 
In spite of all the fays of fairyland. 
Hear my decree! Henceforth from every house 
The spinning wheel is banished. Understand, 
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If one is found, one person seen to spin, 

The penalty is instant death. Well see 
Which is the stronger, kingly power and might 
Or wicked fairy spells. Hear my decree! 


AC Telis 


Scene I. Room in castle tower. An old woman spinning, 
L. Hnter PRINCESS, L. 


PRINCESS BEAUTY. 


Oh, what a climb I’ve had to reach this place ! 
I do love to explore. This castle seems 
Full of queer, dusty nooks and corners, just 
The kind to fill one with delightful dreams. 
It is such fun to run away and hide 
For once. I never have been left alone 
In all my life, 1’m watched so carefully, — 
And yet I am almost a woman grown. 
[ She turns and sees the old woman. 
Why, who is this? What is she doing here? 
What a strange wheel ! — and yet ’t is pretty, too. 
How curious! I never saw its like. 
Good woman, tell me, what is it you do? 


OLD WOMAN. 
I’m spinning, pretty child. 


PRINCESS BEAUTY. 


Oh, let me try ! 
It must be charming to pull out that thread, 
And make the wheel hum. — 
Ah! I’ve rick ee ! 
Why, what is this strange feeling in my head ? 
[ She sinks to the floor. 
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OLD WOMAN (hurrying toward her). 
Dear, dear! Now she has hurt herself, I fear. 
What is it? Why, the child is made of glass 
To mind a spindle prick! ’T was nothing more. 
Look up, my pretty! Speak, my lady lass! 
I shall be blamed for this, ’t is certain sure. 
Now could I help it? Such a pretty way 
She had with her! Who could refuse her aught ? 
Help! help! Speak, sweeting! Oh, alack a day! 
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[Ladies and courtiers rush in 


TRESAN. 
What is the matter? 


OLD WOMAN (trembling). 


Sure, *t was not my fault. 
The lass came in, and asked so soft and fair 
If she might spin. She’d never seen a wheel, 
And liked it mightily. The spindle there 
Pricked her a bit —’t was but a trifling hurt, 
And yet I cannot wake her. 


GAVEL. 

Know you not 
The king’s decree? Whoso at work is found 
With spinning wheel shall die upon the spot. 


OLD WOMAN. 


Indeed, I never heard it. Years ago 

I spun in this old tower. To-day there came 

A longing just to see the room once more, 

And here I found the wheel and flax — the same 
I have made hum through many busy hours. 
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So all at once I sat me down to spin. 
I thought no harm. Have mercy, gentle sirs. 
Am I to blame because the lass came in? 


FLORETTA (who is kneeling beside PRincESs BEAUTY). 
Woman, it is the Princess. Know you not 
A high-born lady from a simple lass ? 


OLD WOMAN (in distress). 


The Princess Beauty? Ah, what shall I do? 


ARDETTA. 
Here comes the king. Give way, and let me pass. 
[ She goes to door. 
This way, your Majesties. We greatly fear 
The Princess has been hurt. 


QUEEN (enters, wringing her hands). 
Unhappy day ! 

[She points with horror to the spinning-wheel, then vainly 
tries to revive the Princess. TRESAN and GAVEL seize 
the OLD WomAN, but release her at a sign from the 
king. 

KING (with sorrowful resignation). 
’T is Verda’s work. The curse has fallen now. 
Lift her and bear her tenderly away. 


SceNE II. Hall of castle. Princess lying on couch, c., Kine 
and QUEEN beside her. Courtiers, ladies, and page near. 
Enter BLANCHETTA, R. 


BLANCHETTA. 
Your Majesties are in deep grief, I hear. 
I came to see my godchild, but it seems 
That she has fallen asleep. 
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QUEEN. 
Yes, here she lies, 
Smiling, as if enwrapped in pleasant dreams. 


KING. 


We cannot wake her. 


BLANCHETTA (smiling). 


| I imagine not. 
My sister Verda’s will is somewhat strong. 


QUEEN (imploringly). 
Oh, must the poor child sleep a hundred years ? 


BLANCHETTA. 


Most certainly. To her ’t will not seem long. 


QUEEN (weeping). 
But we shall not be here when she awakes. 
She 'll be so lonely then, poor gentle dove. 


BLANCHETTA. 


I’ve thought of that. She shall not be alone. 
Behold! | 

[She extends her wand, and maids, courtiers, and page 

instantly fall asleep. 
These sleep, to wake with her you love. 

Now we must leave her. Round the castle here 
A close and thorny forest shall arise 
To guard her sleep. None but the one true prince 
Can pass its barrier, enter where she lies. 
Come! do not mourn her fate. She sweetly sleeps. 
Time cannot touch her; cares cannot annoy ; 
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Years only add to her rare beauty, and 
When she awakes, she wakes to love and joy. 
[Zhe Kine and QuEEN kiss the Priycess Brauty, and 
go out, hand in hand, as BLANCHETTA points the way, 
R., with her wand. She gazes a moment at the Prr- 


cess and then follows slowly. After a moment’s pause 
the curtain falls. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. On the outskirts of a thick forest. Enter PRINCE, 
rR. He halloos or blows a hunting-horn. 


PRINCE (listening). 


’T is strange that I get no response. I must 
Have far outstripped my court. Ill wait a while 
Until they come. How thick this forest growth. 
I see no sign of footpath or of stile. 
’'T is wild and unfamiliar; yet I thought 
That all parts of my kingdom I knew well. 
[ He looks off to the distant horizon. 
A castle! Surely there must be some way 
Of reaching it. [ Enter Doris, L. 
Perhaps this maid can tell. 
My pretty lass, I am a stranger here. 
Pray can you give the name of yonder tower ? 


DORIS (curtseying). 


Why, sir, the country folk about here say 
’T is an enchanted castle, where the flower 
Of all fair maidens, under magic spell, 

Is waiting for a prince to set her free. 
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PRINCE. 
’T is but an old wives’ story, I suppose. 
Yet an adventure. I’ll e’en go and see. 
How can I reach this castle ? 


DORIS. 


Truly, that 
I cannot tell. The wood is fearsome, sir, 
Full of strange plants that tear you limb from limb 
If you would enter. Every oak and fir 
Is set about with thorns like daggers sharp. 


PRINCE (giving her a gold piece). 


Thanks, my good lass. I'll try this “‘ fearsome wood.” 
[He turns to enter it. 


DORIS (grasping his cloak). 
Oh, sir, you never mean to enter it ! 
’T is such a wicked place. (Oh, if I could 
But fright him.) Only yesterweek, my lord, 
Black Michael ventured in; he’s straight and tall, 
And strong as iron; quickly back he came 
All bruised and bleeding, hardly could he crawl. 
Our strongest peasant lad! And you, my lord, 
So generous and so handsome and so young, 
I would not have you hurt. 


PRINCE (laughing). 
I’ faith, my girl, 
You have good courage and a coaxing tongue. 
Take comfort ; Ill not stay to lose my limbs. 
Black Michael is a peasant, — I, a prince, — 
That makes a difference. The thorns may be 
Thick as wild strawberries, I shall not wince. 
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[He waves his hand, and breaks into the forest. Doris 
kneels and begins to tell her beads very fast, then rises, 
and peers through the bushes after him. 


DORIS. 


Blessed St. Agnes! how he strides along 
As if it were a highway. Why, the thorns 
All bend aside to let him pass! and close 
Beside him leap and run the shy wild fawns. 
He ts the Prince, and he will surely find 
The lovely lady! Oh, if I might see! 
Now if I dared, I’d follow him. Suppose 
The thorns should tear me, — oh, how feared Id be! 
I dare not. Yet he’s left an open path 
Straight to the castle. I have too much sense 
To be afraid. Black Michael ’s but a lad, 
While I’m a lass; that makes a difference. 
[She tosses her head, gathers up her skirts, and creeps 
through into the wood. 


Scene II. Hall of the castle. Couch in background, c., 


hung with thin drapery, through which is seen the sleeping - 


Princess. Attendants sleeping. Enter PRINCE, R., with 
drawn sword. 


PRINCE. 


Saint Mary save us! This is a strange sight, 
All sleeping in broad daylight. 
[He touches AZAR with his foot. 
Wake, sir page! 
His sleep is sound. 
[He sheathes his sword and shakes TRESAN by the 
shoulder. 
Come, sirrah! rouse yourself. 
Why, here’s the greatest marvel of the age. 


ee 
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There must be truth in the girl’s story, for 
This is enchantment quite beyond a doubt. 
[He stands gazing at the sleepers. 
What strange attire! A hundred years ago 
My grandsires in such doublets were tricked out. 
Now what was that the little peasant said 
About a lovely maiden (she must be 
The mistress here) who waits deliverance ? 
I am a prince, and I should set her free. 
What a fair couch! Perchance she may lie there. 
I’ draw the curtain. 
[He draws curtain, disclosing the Princxss, and clasps 
his hands in rapture. 
Oh, what loveliness ! 
What heavenly beauty! Never did a sight 
So fair as this my dazzled senses bless. 
I must be dreaming. Can this golden hair 
Be real ? 
[ He kneels and timidly touches tt. 
Is she but sleeping? O sweet rose 
Of all the world !.no wonder thorns were set 
To guard thy slumber. Will those eyes unclose? 
I’d give my kingdom just to hear her speak ! 
Could I but break this spell of magic strong! 
Awake, dear sleeping Beauty! 
[ He rises, bends over and kisses her. She opens her eyes, 
smiles, and slowly rises, giving her hand to him. 


PRINCESS. 
Ah, my Prince, 

Have you then come at last? I’ve waited long. 

Yet always I have seen you in my dreams, 

And known that you would come. 
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PRINCE (eagerly). 
Oh, will you be 
My bride, — my queen ? 


PRINCESS. 


You waked me. I am yours. 
[He embraces her. 
PRINCE. 
Is it on earth that heaven is granted me? 
| He leads her forward, c. Instantly all awake and rise. 
Linter Doris, R., and gazes in delight. Music is heard. 
Enter BLANCHETTA and CARMINA, R., and AzURA and 
CHROMA, L., who circle round the pair, singing. 


SONG. 
Youth and love together stand ; 
Broken is the fairy spell. 
Sisters, quickly, hand in hand, 
Weave another, weave it well. 
Twining health and length of days, 
Love and joy, in garland fair ; 
May its charméd circle bright 
Ever guard the royal pair. 

[They throw a garland of roses about the Prince and 
Princess. All march round the stage and off, sing- 
ing the last four lines of the above song, in the following 
order. 

BLANCHETTA and CARMINA. 
AZURA and CHROMA. 
PRINCE and PRINCESS. 
AZAR and DORIS. 
TRESAN and FLORETTA. 
GAVEL and ARDETTA. 

[As the Princess approaches, Doris kneels and temidly 
offers a flower. The Princess smiles and accepts it. 
The PRINCE makes a sign to Azar, who gives his hand 
to Doris. 


GARLAND SONG. 


Words by Caro A. DuGAN. Music by E. L. 
Fi Tempo di Marcia. 
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_ PANDORA. 
A PLAY IN TWO ACTS. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


EPIMETHEUS, a Titan. 
Hermes, messenger of the gods. 
PanporA, a beautiful woman. 
Hops, a lovely apparition. 


COSTUMES. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Flesh-colored tights ; sandals laced high with red ; short white 
chiton ; chlamys of turkey red, its four corners weighted with red or 
gold tassels, and clasped at shoulder with a gold or diamond clasp ; 
red Phrygian cap. 


HERMES. 


Flesh-colored tights ; winged sandals laced high with yellow ; 
short chiton of light gray or white; chlamys of deep yellow with 
silver tassels; yellow cap with white wings; and winged rod or 
caduceus of silver. 


PANDORA. 


Long chiton of white ; himation of white with stenciled border of 
gold, fastened at shoulder with a cluster of pink or deep red roses ; 
flesh-colored stockings ; sandals laced with gold ; hair in Greek knot 
and filleted with gold or white. 


Hope. 


Long, loose-sleeved robe of gauze, white over bright green ; silver 
girdle ; hair flowing, fastened back by a silver clasp ; narrow sil- 
ver circlet with a brilliant iridescent star over forehead ; short silver 
wand tipped with a similar star. 
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PANDORA. 
AGT I: 


ScENE. A room in EptmetuEvs’ house. Large fur rug on 
jloor. Table and chair, c., background, and on the table a 
loose net of oranges from which the fruit escapes. Statue of 
Atlanta, u.c. Large chest, Rr. c. Other statues, R. 


Enter EPIMETHEUS, R. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Our work is done ; shaped at the Titans’ forge 

In strength and beauty, countless animals 

Have been sent forth to roam the earth, and man 

Has also been created, proving such 

A glorious piece of perfect handiwork, 

My brother’s daring brain sent him to heaven 

Where, at the very chariot of the Sun, 

He lit his torch, and brought down fire to man, 

Who then controlled the world. 

: : [ He sits. 

Yet since that hour 

The heavens are overcast. Zeus frowns on us. 


Enter HERMES, L. 


HERMES. 

Hail Master-Titan! Rest you from your work. 
I bring a gift from Zeus, in token that 

He graciously approves the task fulfilled. 
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EPIMETHEUS. 
Is it the same gift you brought yestereve 
And tendered to my brother who refused 
To even look at it? Prometheus 

Bids me beware of Zeus and of his gifts. 


HERMES (significantly). 


’T is true, Prometheus did not see the gift, 
Or he could never have refused it. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Ay? 
Is it so rich a treasure ? 
HERMES. 


You may judge. 


EPIMETHEUS. 
Nay, I care not to see it. Ever wise 

And good has been my brother’s counsel, and 
I will give heed to that. 


HERMES (carelessly). 
"T is as you please. 
Zeus urges not acceptance of his gifts, 
And anything so rare and perfect as 
This heavenly creation should be throned 
Among the gods themselves. 


EPIMETHEUS. 
Whence came it? 


HERMES. 
. It 
Was made in heaven. Every god lent aid 


To bring it to perfection. 


ic 
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EPIMETHEUS (musing). 
It can do 
No harm to see it. What the gods themselves 
Name as perfection must be something rare. 
I will but look. In so much will I then 
Be stronger than Prometheus, to refuse 
What I have seen and know to be of value. 


HERMES. 


You would behold the gift? 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Well—yes! It is 
But for a moment only. . 


HERMES. 
Then behold — 
Pandora! 
PANDORA enters, L. 


EPIMETHEUS (rising). 


O ye gods! what loveliness !, 
What grace! Ah! never saw I aught so fair. 
It is a vision of enchantment, for 
Living reality it cannot be. 


PANDORA (holding out her hand). 


J am a woman, and of flesh and blood 
Like to your own. Yet I am not, like you, 
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Full of grand strength and power. My slight hand seems 


To melt as if it were a snowflake in 
Your larger grasp. 
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EPIMETHEUs (lifting her hand). 
So delicate, — so fair, — 
And yet the touch of this small hand can make 
A Titan tremble! And this glorious gift 
The gods designed for me? “Tis past beliet ! 


HERMES. 


So you accept the gift ? 
[Ermeruevs hesitates, and drops Panpora’s hand, step- 
ping back. 
PANDORA. 
Oh, do not send 
Me from you! Let me stay. I feel so safe, — 
So happy, — here with you. In many ways 
I will your solitude enliven. I 
Can dance ; I learned it of Terpsichore. 
And Hermes taught me countless stories of 
The loves of all the gods. Is it not so? 
| HERMES bows assent. 
And from great Helios I music learned. 
Listen and hear me sing. 
[She sings. EpimnTHevs listens in rapture. HERMES 
smiles. 


SONG. 


Soft through the woodland 
Music is heard, 
Fluting their love songs, 
Bird answers bird. 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la, 
Bird answers bird. 


Sweet breath of flowers 
Floats on the air, 


PANDORA’S SONG. 
Words and music by CARO A. DUGAN. 
=== 
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Telling their secret, — 
Zephyr is there ! 
Ah-h-h-h-h-h ! 
Zephyr is there ! 


PANDORA. 


You were alone 
Until I came. Though you are grand and strong 
As are the gods, yet, in your hours of rest, 
Is it not well to have companionship ? 
One who can talk and sing and dance, to make 
Life beautiful to you? 


EPIMETHEUS. 


You do indeed 
Make life all beautiful. If you were mine 
I would not envy mighty Zeus his throne. 


HERMES. 


Pandora, come. The moment (it was long) 
Has flown, and we must seek another sphere 
More worthy of such grace as yours, and one 
Where instant and glad welcome will to you 
Be given. | 


EPIMETHEUS (starting forward). 


Hermes, Zeus has sent this gift 
To me. How dare you take it hence? 


[| He kneels. 


O, dear 
Pandora, stay! If you were, as you seemed 
At first, a lovely vision, I would then 
Dream on forever ; you are warm with life, 


— a 
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The rare embodiment of every grace. 

I loved you on the instant I beheld 

Your charms. Oh, go not hence, but make my home 
Your own, as you have made my heart, and let 

Me serve you always with my strength and will. 


PANDORA (joyfully). 
You really love me? Oh, what happiness! 
Eros, one day, when standing by my side, 
Laughingly touched me with an arrow point, 
Then with it motioned hither ; from that hour 
I longed to come to you. 
HERMES. 


Then shall I ee 
The message back to Zeus that you accept 
His gift ? 
EPIMETHEUS. 

Yes, I accept the gift. What harm 
Can come to me through this fair child? To gaze 
Upon her is enough to shame all doubt. 
Prometheus, had he seen her, would have known 
The gods meant but to do him honor; and 
Yet from my heart I’m glad he did not look ! 


HERMES. 
Farewell. My errand done, I swiftly rise 
To Mt. Olympus, leaving in your hands 
The gift made and bestowed by all the gods. 
Farewell, — and guard your treasure faithfully. 


| Hait HERMES, L. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Come, dear Pandora; one place is alone ,» 
The fitting shrine for beauty such as yours. 
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We’ll wander in the garden, dewy sweet, 
Where the blithe birds are piping lays of love. 


PANDORA. 


’T is as you will, yet I am well content 
To linger here a while, where all is new. 
What lovely form is this ? 
[ She touches statue, L. Cc. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Atlanta bright, 
Poised for the race. 


PANDORA. 


And here ’s the golden fruit 
That lost it to her. 
[She takes wp an orange from table. 
JI would have been wise 
And scented danger in the tempting lure. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Then would not I have been Hippomenes ! 
Not for Olympus! Be so near the prize, 
And lose such an Atlanta ! 


PANDORA (smiling). 


It may be 
That your Atlanta would have had a heart 
Less cold and unrelenting than this maid’s. 
[ He takes her hand. 
I did not say she surely would, — but that, 
Perchance — she might. 
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EPIMETHEUS. 

Ah! dear Pandora, I 
Can read your heart in those blue, tender eyes. 
Oh, sweetest gift of heaven! Here at your feet 
I kneel in rapture and adoring love. 


[ He kneels. 
PANDORA. 


Rise, Epimetheus! Tis a greater joy 
To lean upon your strength, my Titan bold. 
How glad am I the gods sent me to you! 


EPIMETHEUS (gently drawing her on). 


Come, let us seek the garden. 


. 


PANDORA (touching the chest, R. C.). 
What is in 
This curious chest? I never saw its like. 
Ill open it. 
EPIMETHEUS (seizing her hand). 


No, my Pandora, no! 


PANDORA (reproachfully). 


But now you gave me all! 


‘ EPIMETHEUS. 


I did, indeed, 
All that is mine to give. This chest alone 
Is not my own. ’T was left here by the gods 
In my safe keeping. 


PANDORA. 
What does it contain ? 
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EPIMETHEUS. 

I know not. I was told to guard it well, 

And not to open it. A year has passed 

Since Hermes brought it, yet it rests unclaimed. 
Seek not to know its contents, but respect 

The mystery of the gods. 


PANDORA. 


I will respect 
Your wish, dear Epimetheus. More to me 
Is that than all the mandates of the gods. 
[ They go out together, R. 


AC TT: 


Scene I. Same room as in Act I. PANDORA enters, R., with 
flowers, which she scatters about. She sings, “ Soft through 
the woodland,” &c. At end of song, she seats herself, c. 


PANDORA. 


It is a month to-day since Hermes brought 

Me hither. What a month of happy days! 
Each full of rare delight, — as hand in hand, 
We seem to float along the sunny hours, 

Borne on the full sweet tide of love and spring. 


Enter HERMES, L. 


HERMES. 
Hail, fair Pandora! 


PANDORA (rising, startled). 


Hermes! - You return? 
You do not come for me? 
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HERMES. 
- Put by your fear. 
I do but pause an instant from my flight 
To ask if all is well with you. 


PANDORA. 


Mere words 
Are nothing. Hermes! never did I live 
Till now! 
HERMES. 


You are then quite content ? 


PANDORA. 
Go, ‘ask 
That question of the honey-laden bee 
Within the glowing spur of columbine. 
Or ask the water lily swaying on 
The cool blue wave, when it is thrilled to life 
By morning kiss o’ the sun, and fold on fold 
Withdraws its lovely petals, showing all 
Its heart’s deep gold. 


HERMES. 


This Titan, — does he show 
You all his heart, — is there no corner hid 
Away from you? Have you no vain desire ? 
No wish ungratified ? 

PANDORA. 

Not one —and yet — 

[She turns toward the chest. 

I would give much to know what this contains. 
I like not mysteries. Epimetheus makes 
A mystery of this. Why, it was you, 
Hermes, who brought this chest! 

[Hat HERMES, L. PanborA turns. 
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What is the harm 
If I should open it? Ah! he is gone. 
[She stands in deep thought, then walks wp to the chest 
and round it, looking at it, finally seats herself near. 
I wonder what he could have meant by what 
He said of Epimetheus. Can it be 
That he —my Titan — No, I will not doubt 
His truth. There is some dust upon the lid. 
[She brushes it off with a spray of flowers. 
How dusty it must be inside ! 
. [She sits again. 
To think 
A year has passed, a year and then a month 
Since that mysterious chest was landed here, 
And Epimetheus has not opened it! 
[ She sighs. 
I cannot understand it. He is made : 
Of diffrent stuff from me, ’t is certain. I 
Could not be shut up here alone with it 
For twelve long months and never lift the lid. 
He must have taken one sly peep, at least. 
Then why should I not have that privilege ? 
[She rises and passes her hand back and forth over the lid. 
What may the contents be? Rich stuffs, perchance, — 
The robes of Aphrodite, silver mail 
Of Pallas, or the floating draperies 
That Artemis doth love. I’d try them all 
If I had but the chance ! 
It may be filled 
With flutes like that of Marsyas, or pipes 
Of Pan, or lyres silver-sweet as that 
Swept by the fingers of sad Orpheus. 
I am great Helios’ pupil — I can play 


On various instruments. 
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How easily 
The key turns in the lock! 
Now, after all, 
It may be heaped with jewels, rubies like 
A flame of fire, diamonds all blinding light, 
Great milk-white pearls, and emeralds as green 
As fields of spring. Who will the wiser be 
If I take but one look? J have not been 
Forbidden by the gods to lift the lid. 
°T is Epimetheus must not open it. 
One look — and then — 
[ She lifts the lid. A thick mist rises from thé chest, and 
she falls senseless to the ground. Thunder and light- 
ning. 


Scene II. Same as in last scene. PANDORA lying near the 
open chest. Enter EPIMETHEUS, R. 


EPIMETHEDS. 


Deep thunder rolls, and with 
Its fiery wedge the lightning splits the clouds. 
Vast shadowy shapes, borne on the rushing wind 
Flit by, and hover grimly o’er the earth, 
With threat’ning mien ; disease and want, with pain 
And grief and madness, — horrid shapes of ill! 
What anguish to stand powerless, while on man, 
Noblest creation of Titanic skill, 
Descends this fearful vengeance of the gods! 
What if it falls on — Oh, the torturing thought ! 
Where is Pandora? Dear Pandora, speak, 
Answer me,— I implore you. Are you safe? 
Pandora! 

[ He rushes to u., turns and sees her. 
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She is there! and answers not ! 


What has befallen her? 
[He hastens to her. 


Pandora! Love! 
Look at me! Speak one word that | may know 


You live. 
PANDORA (faintly). 


Who is it calls ? 


EPIMETHEUS. 


Great Zeus be praised ! 
| He lifts her to a sitting position. She puts her hand to 
her head, looks about in a bewildered way, sees the open 
chest, and with a cry, turns from him, hiding her face. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


What is it, dear Pandora? You are safe 
Here in my arms. There’s nothing more to fear. 


PANDORA (rising and trembling). 


Dear Epimetheus, it is you I fear. 


EPIMETHEUS (77s77q). 
Fear me! 


PANDORA (despairingly). 
Oh, when you hear what I must tell, 


You never can forgive me. Do not come 
Nearer, — I am not worthy of your love. 


EPIMETHEUS. 
Nay, it is I who am not worthy of 


A being so divine ; how crude and rough 
My nature shows beside the finer grace, 
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The rarer charm of yours. What worth am I 
That on my humble hearth should be enthroned 
A radiant goddess ? 


PANDORA. 
Oh, you are deceived. 
No goddess, but a woman, erring, weak, 
Is standing here, filled with a vain remorse 
For wrong that she has done to him she loves. 


EPIMETHEUS. 


What have you done, Pandora? 


PANDORA. 
I have — Oh, 
How can I tell you? You will see it — there! 


[ She motions to chest. 
EPIMETHEUS. 


Great Zeus! the chest is open! And my trust 
Has been betrayed. Pandora, was it you 
Who did this thing ? 


PANDORA. 
Have mercy! and at once 
Kill me. I cannot live to endure your scorn, 
[She sinks down at his feet and hides her face in the 
folds of her himation. Eprimetureus gazes at her in 
silence. 


EPIMETHEUS (taking her hand). 


Pandora, rise. J cannot bear to see 
Your bright head bowed and humbled to the dust. 
[Panpora stands with drooping head. 
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The deed is done. Should evil come from it, 
Together we will meet it, for in truth, 
The fault is mine no less than yours; I should 
Have been more on my guard, nor left you here 
Alone with opportunity, though I 
Did deem you more than mortal, — high above 
Temptation, as the radiant evening star 
[| Panpora hides her face. 
Is distant far blue leagues of space from earth. 
Tell me, why did you break your word to me ? 


PANDORA. 


O Epimetheus! never till to-day 

Has that been possible, — although this chest 

Has always seemed to tantalize and tempt. 

I think —’t was something Hermes said, that made 
Me long as I had never longed before 

To open it. 


EPIMETHEUS. 

Hermes! Has he been here? 
I now begin to understand. The chest, | 
Was it at first as empty as it now 
Appears to be? 


PANDORA (shuddering). 
Ah, no! a chilling mist 
That turned my veins to ice, came pouring forth, — 
And through it I saw dimly, fearful shapes 
That seemed to cry, “ Woe! woe!” I knew no more. 


EPIMETHEUS (sadly). 


Behold the chosen vengeance of the gods. 
It was for this that you were sent to me. 
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Prometheus had the clearer sight, and knew 
The gods forgive not. 


PANDORA (passionately). 
He refused their gift, — 
And you accepted it. Alas! that I 
Should be your evil fate. Oh, why did you 
In cruel kindness spare my wretched life ? 


EPIMETHEUS. 


I love you, my Pandora, though I may 
No longer worship you. Dearer you seem 
In your humiliation and your grief 
Than when I deemed you perfect, and you need 
My strength and my support as ne’er before. 
I yielded to temptation when I bade 
You stay, sweet gift of the gods! How then may I 
Condemn in you a weakness like to mine ? 
Together we have wrought this evil, and 
Together we must seek its remedy. 
By ceaseless effort we will find a way 
To lift the burdens that are laid on man. 
[ Hope rises from the chest. 


PANDORA (starting back, R.). 


O Epimetheus, look! One shape remains. 


HOPE (approaching them, with outstretched hands). 


‘ To be your constant friend and counselor, 
A star to beckon and a voice to urge. 
For I am Hope, bright Hope, and I am here 
To leave you never more. 
Come then, and meet 
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With a brave strength and courage all the ills 
Of life. You are together, — you will have 
Great opportunities, and do great deeds, 
For all things are made possible through Hope. 
[She moves slowly off, L., pointing onward. 


EPIMETHEUS (taking PANDORA’S hand). 


Pandora, come! With brave and hopeful hearts 
We'll cross the threshold of our future life. 


THE GIFT OF APHRODITE. 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


ApHropitTE, the goddess of Love and Beauty. 
GALATEA, a statue. 

PYGMALION, a young sculptor. 

Ruacus, an Atheman youth. 

Narcissus, an Athenian youth. 


ScENE, in Athens. 


COSTUMES. 


APHRODITE. 


Long chiton of pink ; himation of white, bordered with pink and 
white roses ; flesh-colored stockings ; sandals of white and gold ; 
hair flowing, and garlanded with roses, the front hair parted off, and 
turned back at the sides over the rose garland. 


GALATEA. 


Chiton and himation, stockings and sandals of white. Hair in 
Greek knot, powdered, and having a fillet of white. White double 
pedestal. 

PYGMALION. 

Flesh-colored tights ; sandals laced high with gilt braid ; short 
chiton of light blue ; himation of the same, with corners weighted 
with gold tassels ; white or gilt belt ; gold fillet for hair in Act I., 
and myrtle wreath in Acts II. and III. 


RuHGCUS. 


Short white chiton ; yellow belt ; himation of deep yellow, weighted 
at corners with brown tassels ; white lisle-thread tights; sandals 
laced high with brown ; myrtle wreath. 


NARCISSUS. 


White tights ; sandals laced with gold ; short chiton of white ; 
chlamys of rich red, clasped over one shoulder with a gold ornament, 
and weighted at corners with gold tassels; gold fillet one half inch 
wide, tied behind with white ribbon, and in Act II. replaced by a 
myrtle wreath. 


Notes on Greek Costumes. 


CHITON oR TUNIC. 


This is a piece of cloth double the width of the wearer from finger- 
tip to finger-tip with arms outstretched, and the entire height of 
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wearer in depth. It has a hem one-half inch wide, top and bottom. 
The front and back are caught together across the top over each 


shoulder, in a little bunch of plaits, the back of the garment being ~ 


brought forward over the front. Leave it slack around the neck, 
and weight this down in the middle, front and back. A narrow 
girdle is worn, which should be put on after raising the arms to a 
level with the shoulders. ‘Then let the arms fall, and pull the extra 
length of chiton up over the girdle. The bottom of chiton may be 
embroidered or stenciled. 

Women wear under the chiton an underskirt of cheese-cloth or 
mull, not very full, sewed to a straight piece of cloth, for waist, with 
straps of tape over the shoulders holding it in place. The chiton is 
attached to this at the shoulders. 


HIMATION OR CLOAK. 


This is a large piece of cloth the height of wearer in width, and 
twice that in length. Make a two-inch hem round it, and weight the 
four corners with tassels or other ornamental weights. It is richer 
with a border of stenciling or embroidery. Throw one corner of the 
garment from behind over the left shoulder, the point thus formed 
hanging down in front, while the rest of the garment is brought 
across the back toward the right arm, passed under it, and across the 
chest, the last corner being thrown over the left shoulder to hang 
down behind. It is not fastened in any way and depends for its 
style on the grace of the wearer. It is sometimes worn like the 
chlamys. 

CHLAMYS OR SHORT CLOAK. 

This is worn by men and boys. It is a rectangular piece of cloth 
two yards long and three quarters of a yard wide, clasped over one 
shoulder one half yard from ends, and hanging free under the oppo- 
site arm. 


| 
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SCENE. A sculptor’s studio, with statues ont. andr. Table. 
L., with silver cups and flagon. Curtain concealing statue of 
GALATEA in background, c. Low seat on x. Wooden stool, 
L., with mallet and chisel. Enter PyGMALIoN, L. 


PYGMALION (leaning against a pedestal). 


At last! I had a fear lest all the hours 

Of this bright day would slip like loosened beads 
Along the string of merry badinage, 

Gay idling and light pleasures. Ah! one needs 

[He walks about studio. 

In leash of patience to restrain his soul 

When from his work he thinks an hour to lend, 
And ventures on the crowded street, to seek 

The perfumed bath, and face of careless friend. 


Now for my art! 
| He takes mallet and chisel. 
Here is true happiness ; 
The comrades of my own creation, near. 
[He walks about, looking at the statues, and touching 
them fondly. 
This is but idling. Come, thou greater joy ! 
The master’s eye may read his triumph — here ! 
| He draws curtain and reveals GALATEA. 
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A few strokes more, and my great work is done. 
Oh, may some heavenly power inspire me now! 
Great Aphrodite! guide my hand aright 
For one last touch. 
[He stands on stool and applies mallet and chisel. 


NARCISSUS (outside). 


Pygmalion, where art thou ? 
[Pvemarion hastily draws curtain and turns toward 
door. 
PYGMALION. 
Here. Enter, friend. 
Enter NARCISSUS, R. 
Narcissus, is it thou? © 
The gods are gracious to me! 


NARCISSUS (advancing, R. ©.). 
Ay, in truth; 
And yet their grace has entered not with me, 
But follows after. Witness this fair youth. 
Enter Ruacwus, RB. 


PYGMALION. 


Rhecus! I must be dreaming! Gladly met. 
You are a stranger here. 
[ They embrace. NARCISSUS Sits, R. 


RHaCUS (gayly). — 


Ay, I’m outlawed. 
’T is months since I saw Athens. May I ask 
How chances it I found you not abroad 
In the Agora, — or, with ivy crowned, 
Following the car of Bacchus, — or at least 
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Wearing the racer’s bindweed garland? When 
Did gay Pygmalion ever miss a feast ? 


PYGMALION. 


I live now for my art. 
RHQCUS. 


Hear I aright ? 
What magic has transformed you? Here, I own, 
[| He looks about at the statues. 
Is good excuse for your apostasy. 


PYGMALION. 
Far beyond this, my plastic art has grown. 


RHGCUS. 
Ay, is it so? 
NARCISSUS. 


You have a masterpiece ? 


PYGMALION. 
A glorious masterpiece ! 


RHGCUS. 

Produce it, man. 

We claim the right of every free-born Greek 
To worship beauty. 


PYGMALION (hesitating). 
Nay, I never can 
Reveal to careless eyes — 


NARCISSUS (rising). 
What! you create 
A glorious work of art, and ne’er unfold 
Its beauties to the world! Friend, are you mad? 
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I sometimes fear Iam. Come, then, behold! 
[He draws the curtain. Ruacus and Narcissus gaze in 
delight at GALATEA. Ruacus turns and grasps Pye- 
MALION’S hands. 


RHGCUS. 


A perfect woman! Did but Athens know 
The pearl you hold enshrined, on what fair throne, 
With song and garlands, shouting crowds would place 
This wonder ! 


PYGMALION (fiercely). 


Never! She is mine alone! 


RHaCUS (starting back). 


Well, do not eat me, man! I were myself 
A block of senseless marble, not to feel 
The subtle charm of this fair maid of yours. 

[Pyvemauion hastily draws the curtain. 


NARCISSUS. 


What! all that loveliness will you conceal ? 


PYGMALION. 


Ay! would your eyes had never seen her! 


RHacUs (shrugging his shoulders). 
Well, — 
I have been absent long, and I suppose 
This is Athenian hospitality ; 
In latest form ; Pygmalion always knows 
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The fashion of the day ; yet, I confess, 
I like the old ways best, these new ones chill 
Me slightly, — send me out to seek the sun. 
[He turns to leave the studio, R. PyGMALIon starts for- 
ward and lays a hand on his shoulder. 


PYGMALION. 


Forgive me, Rheecus. Make it your good will 
To stay, and pardon my unmannered words. 


RHCECUS. 


I did but jest. We are old friends, you know. 
We know each other’s humors, — or we did. 
You are not quite the old Pygmalion, though. 


Were it not folly, one would almost think 
You Jove this marble maiden. 
Mighty Zeus ! 
That random shaft has sped! Whom the great gods 
Destroy, they first make mad ! 


PYGMALION. 


Ay, you accuse 
Me of the truth. Rhecus, I have spent years 
On this one statue, put my utmost strength 
Of thought and skill into my work, and made 
A marvel worthy Phidias, at length. 


With every mallet stroke, each rounded grace 
That grew beneath my hand, a quenchless flame 
Burned ever higher, purer, in my heart. 
O Galatea! thou my Love! my Fame! 
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I live for thee! Not Athens’ fairest maid 
With tulip-dropping tresses, and white arms 
Wreathed in the dance, could tempt me from thy side. 
I have created — I adore — thy charms. 


Couldst thou but breathe! Oh, I would gladly die 
To give thee but one hour of glorious life, 

And share it with thee! Witness, cruel gods! 
No other maid shall be Pygmalion’s wife. 


Go, Rheecus, laugh my misery to scorn, 
And tell the world of mad Pygmalion. 
[He flings himself down on a seat, t., and hides his face 
in his himation. 


RHacUS (aside to NARCISSUS). 


To love a marble statue! Saw I ne’er 
A madder mortal underneath the sun ! 


NARCISSUS. 


Well, we must humor him. — Pygmalion, 
Do not despair. The gods are sometimes kind ; 
Implore their help. 


PYGMALION (with face still hidden). 


_ [’ve sought it night and day. 
To my entreaties they are deaf and blind. 


rHacus (after a slight shrug of the shoulders). 
Still, rouse yourself. To-day is the great feast — 
Of Aphrodite, radiant Queen of Love. 
A most auspicious time! Come with me, then, 
Enter her temple. Seek her heart to move. 
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Do you thus counsel? Is there hope for me? 
You lift me, friends, from out the depths of woe. 
[ He gives a hand to each. 
Hasten ! — Yet pause, — I pray you pardon me, 
Pledge me the parting cup before we 20. 
[He pours out wine, u. They taste it, then exchange cups 
and drink. PyGMAuion fills again, draws the curtain, 
revealing GALATEA, and raises his cup on high. 


PYGMALION. 


Hail, Galatea! I go to bring thee life. 


This to our love! My goddess bright, to thee! 
: [He drinks and rushes off’, L. 


RHGCUS. 


Mad as young Bacchus! We must follow him, — 
See that he does himself no injury. 
[ Hott, u. 
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ScENE. Temple of Aphrodite. Statue of Aphrodite, x. of 
background. Altar, c., on which is a libation pitcher and 
bowl, and incense burning. A large vase of pure water at 
the entrance, t. Hnter Ruacus, L., crowned with myrtle. 
He sprinkles himself with the water, kneels before altar, 
rises and hangs a garland of roses on altar, stretches his 
hands in a mute appeal to the goddess, and retires, R. En- 
ter NARCISSUS, L., who goes through the same ceremony, and 
retires, R. Enter PYGMALION, L., who does the same, add- 
ing a rich vase of gold to his offering of flowers. He steps 
back, R., and sings. 
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INVOCATION TO APHRODITE. 
O golden-tressed, immortal Aphrodite ! 
Bend from thy throne on high Olympus. Hear me. 
Great Queen of Love, in hopeless grief I languish, — 
Pity my anguish. 


Come, as thou camest to the Trojan shepherd, 
Come, in the radiance of thy glorious beauty, 
Grant me thy presence, hear my prayer imploring ! 
Come, hope restoring ! 
[The curtains behind altar are drawn, and APHRODITE 
appears. 
APHRODITE. 


Bold mortal, Iam here! Thy prayer is heard. 
What wouldst thou ask the Queen of Love ? 


PYGMALION (kneeling). 
Forgive 
My rash presumption, mighty mistress. Deign 
To heed my prayer, and bid thy votary live. 


APHRODITE. 


What can I do for thee? 


PYGMALION (springing up). 


Thou canst give life 
Unto the being dearest to my heart. 
I dreamed of thee, Most Glorious! From that dream 
Came Galatea, a miracle of Art. 


How could I choose but love her, standing there, 
The lovely shadow of thyself? Oh, pour 


INVOCATION TO APHRODITE. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
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Thy blessing on that love! Give life — life — life! 
And bind me to thy service evermore. 

[He gazes imploringly with outstretched hands. APHRO-. 
pItE slowly withdraws behind curtain. Voices are 
heard singing softly in the distance. PYG@MALION sinks 
on his knees, and covers his face. 


SONG. 
Great Aphrodite, 
Goddess immortal ! 
Earth glows with rapture, 
Thou art her guest. 
Where thou appearest, 
Radiant in beauty, 
Love reigns triumphant, 
Mortals are blest. 


ACT IIL. 


ScENE. PYGMALION’S studio. GALATEA visible. Enter — 
APHRODITE, R., who advances, and regards the statue. 


APHRODITE. 


He pleaded well; and he has fair excuse. a 
The shadow of myself, sweet maid, art thou? 

In thy own right, thou well mayst wear the crown » 
Of peerless beauty, proudly, on thy brow. 


Wake, Galatea, from thy marble sleep, 
When the right moment comes, — to life and love! 
Thus, Aphrodite gives ! 
[She touches GALATEA. 
Enter thou at 
The gate of life, its fairest joys to prove. 
[APHRODITE goes out slowly, L. 


GREAT APHRODITE. 
SONG. 


Words by Music adapted from 
CARO A. DUGAN. “Tannhdauser.”’ 
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Enter PYGMALION, R. 
PYGMALION. 


I dare not look! Is Galatea there ? 
What doth await me — joy, or bitter pain ? 
O Galatea ! 
| He turns and rushes toward the statue. 
She stands there still, unmoved. 
[He comes forward with an appealing gesture. 
Great Aphrodite! have I asked in vain ? 

[A strain of music is heard. Pyematton turns toward 
statue. GALATEA slowly comes to life. She leaves the 
pedestal, and coming forward, gives her hand to Pyc- 
MALION, who kneels, R., in awe and rapture. Voices 
sing in the distance while curtain falls. 


SONG. 


Great Aphrodite, 

Goddess immortal ! 

Earth glows with rapture, 
Thou art her guest. 

Where thou appearest, 

Radiant in beauty, 

Love reigns triumphant, 
Mortals are blest. 


THE AWAKENING OF GALATEA, 


Music adapted from “ Lohengrin.” 
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-NINO’S REVENGE. 
‘A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Lucia, a young girl. 

La SANTA, @ nun. 

Nino BraveEtta, a brigand. 
Francesco GALANTI, a noble. 
GIOVANNI, @ page. 


COSTUMES. 
Lucia. 


In Acts I., II., and III., she wears a short striped skirt of dark 
blue, scarlet, and gold ; a white or buff apron with two deep bands 
of gold embroidery edged with scarlet ; a soft scarlet sash, short and 
wide ; waist of soft white material, cut low enough to show the 
throat and gathered rather full, with full short sleeves to elbow, fin- 
ished with a wide hem, and two bands of scarlet ribbon round upper 
half of sleeve ; a short sleeveless jacket open in front, of dark blue 
embroidered with gold ; two long strings of large coral beads and 
three strings of smaller gold or pearl beads about neck ; silk ker- 
ehief of orange or scarlet, twisted into a jaunty cap for head, and 
ornamented with gold cord or coins ; red stockings, and low black 
shoes with full ribbon bows and small gold buckles ; hair waving or 
curling about face and arranged behind in long braids or a loose low 
coil. in Act IV. she wears a long loose robe of white, with silver 
girdle, and full drapery sleeves falling back from the arms. Neck 
cut rather low and edged with silver. White stockings and slippers. 
Hair hanging loose. Left hand on breast, holding a crucifix of ebony 
and gold. Right hand lying at side. The head rests on a square of 
white silk embroidered with silver. The bier must be covered with 
black, with a long garland of white roses along the side, caught up 
with knots of white ribbon. 


La SANTA. 


Black underskirt of soft woolen. White robe with hanging sleeves. 
Close undersleeves of black. Long, straight band of white hangs in 
front from neck nearly to hem of robe. Under this the robe is 
girdled with black cord. Head, face, throat, and shoulders draped 
with white. Over all a long black cloak with loose hood or cowl. 
A black cord about neck from which hangs a gold crucifix. Black 
or red rosary at side. Black stockings and low black shoes. 
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NINO. 


White shirt of soft material with falling collar. Scarlet vest and 
short sash. Loose open jacket of dark green. Dark green cloak or 
cape lined with scarlet. Dark trousers, with silver braid on the out- 
side seam of leg, and large silver buckles at knee. Gaiters of gray 
cloth reaching to knee and laced with scarlet. Low black shoes. 
Narrow brimmed, high, conical dark hat ornamented with gold cord. 
Mustache. Pistols in belt. Also trick dagger. Gun in hand. 
Leather wallet or purse containing several small silver coins and one 
large gold piece. 


FRANCESCO. 


Gray tights. Green velvet doublet with long close sleeves, with 
white vest-front barred across with green, and edged with gold em- 
broidery. Gold girdle or sword belt, and short sword with jeweled 
hilt. Long cloak of green lined with white or yellow ; this is fast- 
ened in front at belt, carried under right arm and then over left 
shoulder, from which it hangs in front in graceful folds. Hair in 
loose waves. Mustache. Small cap of green velvet with jewel 
clasped at side. Low pointed shoes of green, with narrow strap over 
instep. 

GIOVANNI. 

White tights. Low shoes of yellow. Short doublet of yellow silk, 
with long sleeves, slightly puffed. Neck cut low in V shape with a 
wide collar of orange velvet edged with silver embroidery. The V 
is filled in with white silk. White girdle. Wallet of yellow and 
white, embroidered with silver. Yellow cap with short white plume. 


NINO’S REVENGE. 


JMOAe We 


ScENE. A brigand’s camp. Enter Nino, R., counting the 
pieces in his wallet. 
NINO. 


But one poor gold piece left! ’T will hardly serve 
For this night’s good carouse. I never came 
So near the dregs before. What can be done? 
Carlo has been unlucky, — Pippo too, — 
Last night Luigi empty-handed came, — 
No tidings from the others for ten days. 
Corpo di Bacco! here’s a pretty pass! 
Well, there is one way left, there is the girl, — 
And she must serve. Hola, Lucia! Now 
For melting looks, entreaties, maiden fears. 
One black-browed gypsy girl were worth a score 
Of such faint hearts as hers — this Naples rose! 
A plague upon these maids of gentle birth! 
Were ’t not for my revenge — 
[He turns and sees Lucta, who enters, rR. 
What do you here? 
LUCIA. 
You called me, Nino. 
NINO, 
Not to creep and glide 
Serpent-like, in upon my secret thought. 
| He seizes her by the arm. 
Tell me at once, girl, how much did you hear ? 
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LUCIA (shrinking). 
O Nino! take away your hand. Your grasp 
Is iron. 

NINO (shaking her). 


Answer me. You heard me speak ? 


LUCIA. 


Indeed, ’t was but one word. You said “ revenge.” 


NINO. 


’T is well for you, you heard no more. Now mark, 
I called you to say this, — one hour you have 
With old Assunta’s help, to gather flowers, 

Which you must sell to-day in Naples streets. 


LUCIA. 


O Nino, do not send me there again, 
To stand out in the public square, — and sing, — 
And be so gazed at. Oh, I cannot go. 


NINO. 


You cannot! What weak talk is this? You must. 
I need the money. Do you want to starve ? 


LUCIA. 

But Nino, I will work for you. You know 
It is not that I mind the work, indeed. 

I only ask a safe and sheltered place 

And I will toil from dawn to midnight. See, 


[ She shows embroidery on her apron. 


I can embroider well. Pray, let me go 
Into some convent where in company 
With the good sisters I can spend my time 
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On tapestries and altar cloths! There is 
A market for such things. The work pays well. 


NINO. 


And half the gold is swallowed by the church. 
No, girl, the flowers pay better. 


LUCIA. 


You are cruel. 
You know as well as I just how they pay. 
Each gay gallant who strolls across the square 
And throws a careless lira for a rose, 
Takes license therefrom for bold looks — bold talk — 
Nino, I will not go. I’d rather die. 


NINO. 


Pshaw, girl! you take the thing too seriously. 
Give jest for jest, like other flower girls. 
What matter so it pays you well in gold ? 
Whoever yet was harmed by idle talk ? 

Nay, your fine words are wasted, for if I 
Mistake not, one at least of these most bold 
And generous cavaliers was not repulsed 
When you last sung your flowers, but came again 
And yet again, and lingered long. I see 
That you remember. Have you no desire 

To meet again this young Galanti? Speak. 


LUCIA. 


And if I had, then that were reason why, 
Above all others, I would stay away. 

There can be naught in common between him, 
A noble, rich and powerful, and a girl — 
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A simple flower girl, of humble birth, 

Alone, and so defenseless, save for aid 

Of Mary, blessed Virgin, unto whom 

She daily prays for strength to keep her heart 
And life most pure and true. 


NINO. 


Enough of this. 
I’ll bandy words no longer. Get you gone 
To gather flowers. In one brief hour’s time 
You go with me to Naples. 


LUCIA. 


Nino, I— 


NINO. 


Ard furthermore, you are to shower smiles 
Upon Galanti, win him — 


LUCIA. 
Nino! brother! 


NINO. 


By evry art. Make some appointment then 
For walk or sail outside of Naples. There 
I’ll meet you. 


LUCIA (indignantly). 


Are you mad? What would you do? 
Nino Bravetta, how is it you dare | 
To ask such deeds of me? I never will 
Be your base tool to harm this noble youth. 
Noble he is by nature as by birth; 
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The only one of all the careless crowd 
To treat me with respect and reverence. 


NINO. 


I will not harm him. I need money, girl, 
And he has wealth. I shall but capture him, 
Hold him for ransom till I get his gold. 
He will not mind captivity, if so 
He may have daily sight of fair Lucia. 
[Lucta walks off, R. 
Where go you now, Lucia? 


LUCIA (proudly). 


To seek that help 
In heaven which my own brother doth refuse. 
Lucia chooses death before disgrace. — 


NINO (dragging her back). 


"Tis far too easy an alternative. 

No, no, my fair Madonna, not so fast. 

Out of my sight you go not now until 

We enter Naples. No, not even then. 

Listen. You fear my bravoes. Am I right? 
Well, you have cause, for they are desp’rate men, 
And for protection you have looked to me. 

Now mark, unless you do my will in this 
Adventure, I'll deliver you to them, | 
And they may hale you by the hair o’ the head, 
Or tear you limb from limb, I shall not lift 

A finger to prevent. What say you now? 

Still silent? I will end this thing at once. 
Luigi! Pippo! Here! 
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LUCIA. 
No, Nino, no! 
Oh, Heaven have mercy! Nino, I will go. 
[She sinks on her knees and hides her face. Ntno pulls 
her up and points toward entrance. She goes out 
slowly, R. Nino follows. 


ACT IL. 


Scmnz. A street in Naples. Shrine with image of the Var- 
gin, R. Enter Lucta,u., with tray of flowers. She rests 
it on a stand, ©., ties up flowers, and sings. See song, “ The 
Flower Girl” (La Fioraja) by Bevignant. She sings from 
first page to “ List / the flower girl.” 

Enter Nino, u. He frowns heavily, takes up a flower, and 

throws it down. 


NINO. 


Call you that singing? It is of a kind 
To blight your flowers, and all my hopes of gain. 


LUCIA. 


Song comes not from a heart of lead like mine. 


NINO. 


The song must come. You know what happens else. 
Remember, I am watching you. Beware! | 
[ Haxit NINO, L. 
LUCIA. : 


O blessed Mary! Where shall I find help ? 
[She sings, beginning “ Here are flowers, who will buy 2?” 

on page 5, to end of stanza, page 7. As she sings the 

last lines, GIOVANNI enters, R., and stands listening. 
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GIOVANNI. 
Now do my eyes deceive me, or is that 
The very flower girl my master has 
So long been looking for? It is her voice, — 
Her face, —I’m almost sure. What luck for me 
If it is truly so! 
| He approaches Lucta. 
Give me a flower 
To grace my doublet. 
| He throws down a soldo. 


LUCIA. 


Shall it be a rose, 
Or fair narcissus, or anemone ? 


GIOVANNI. 
A rose, I think. Where gathered you these flowers ? 


LUCIA (selecting a rose). 


On the hills yonder. They are fresh to-day. 


GIOVANNI. 


Is not your name Lucia? 


LUCIA. 


Yes. 


GIOVANNI. 


I thought 
I’d seen you here before, some months ago, 
Why do you look so sad? — and when you sing 
The tears are in your voice. Is it because 
You love these flowers and hate to part with them? 
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LUCIA. 
No, child, it is not that. 


GIOVANNI. 


| What is it, then ? 
You are too beautiful to look so sad. 


LUCIA. 


Here is your rose; Ill fasten it for you. 
Now go, my pretty boy. Be thankful that 
You are too young to know what sorrow is. 


GIOVANNI (aside). 


Now for my master! It is surely she. 
[Eait Giovanni, Rk. Lucra weeps. Hnter La SANTA, L. 
She stands, watching Lucta, then advances and lays a 
hand on her shoulder. 


LA SANTA. 
My child, you are unhappy. 
[Lucta starts back. 
Do not fear. 
I’m sorry that I should have startled you. 


LUCIA. 


Ah, holy mother, ’tis not such as you 
That give me cause for fear. 


LA SANTA. 


Your words imply 
That some most serious danger threatens you. 
Confide in me. It is my very life 


To help and comfort the distressed. 
[Lucia hesitates. 
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You fear? 
[ had a daughter once, who, had she lived, 
Would now be of your age. Your story tell, 
And let me help you for her sake who now 
Needs earthly help no longer. 


LUCIA. 
You mistake. 
I do not fear you. I would tell you all. 
But we are watched. You must not linger here, 
Or it will be suspected that you seek 
To aid me. 
LA SANTA. 

Is it so, indeed? Just tie 
These lilies up for me, with asphodel. 
I need them for our altar. Tell me, child, 
Your name and birth. 


LUCIA (selecting flowers). 


I live among the hills. 
Nino Bravetta is my brother’s name, — 
Lucia is my own. 


LA SANTA. 


That was her name — 
Lucia! This Bravetta, is he not 
Chief of a band of brigands? 


LUCIA. 


Yes, alas! 


LA SANTA. 


Then you love not the life you lead ? 
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LUCIA. 
It is 
Most hateful to me, and has always been. 


LA SANTA. 
This brother, is he kind to you? 


LUCIA. 


Ah, no! 
He has not loved me from a little child. 
At times he cannot bear me in his sight, 
And now he is my bitter enemy. 
I see him yonder. Mother, you must go. 


LA santa (taking her flowers). 


You know the San Gennaro convent? I 

Am there, — the lady abbess. Come to me 

The very instant you are free to come. 

Ask for La Santa. Give your name, — Lucia. 
My heart is strangely stirred by your sweet face, 
Yet I’d befriend you for your name’s dear sake 
Were there no other reason. Courage, child! 
You understand ? 


LUCIA. 


I understand, — and bless 
The Virgin who has sent you to my aid. 

[Hait La Santa, R. Hait Nino, i. Lucia sings, be- 
ginning “ Here are flowers ; who ’ll come and buy,” on 
page 7. She sings to “ Ev’ry thing you may desire,” 
then goes back to “I’ve fresh and blooming roses” on 
page 4, and sings to end of stanza on page 7. Enter 
GIOVANNI and FRANCESCO, R. 
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GIOVANNI. 


This way, my lord. Look yonder. There she stands. 


FRANCESCO. 


Where? Ah, at last! It is herself. Thank Heaven! 
The months of waiting are forgotten now. 


GIOVANNI (pulling at FRANCESCO’s cloak). 
My lord, did I not tell you? 


FRANCESCO. 
Yes, oh yes! 
What mean you, Giovanni? Loose your hold. 


GIOVANNI (whimpering). 


My lord, — my lord, — 


FRANCESCO (throwing him a purse). 
There, take that, boy, and go. 


GIOVANNI (counting the money). 


Ten, — twenty lira! Now I’ll have a sword, 
And eat my fill of comfits. [Lait GIOVANNI, R. 


FRANCESCO (advancing). 


O Lucia! 


Lucia (starts and turns to him). 


Signor Galanti! Ah! you startled me. 
What would you have to-day, signor? <A rose? 


FRANCESCO. 
A rose? Ah, yes. The rose, of all most fair ! 
Let the flowers wait, while I drink deep of joy, 
The rapture of again beholding thee. 
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LUCIA. 


Signor Galanti, I am here to sell 
These flowers, not to listen to wild words. 


FRANCESCO (taking her hand). 


Yes, you are here at last. Where have you been ? 
Why have you stayed away so long? And why 
Sent you no answer to my letter which 

I know well you received that last bright day 
When you were here in Naples? Did you scorn 
My heart’s deep love? Oh, it was cruel, hard, 
To keep me all these months in such suspense. 


LUCIA. 


Signor, this morning I both felt and said 

That there was none like you who gave to me 

The reverence I feel to be my due. 

But now — what can I think? Your gestures — words, 
Draw all eyes thither. Ready ever are 

The loungers of the street to make a jest 

Of the poor flower girl. 


FRANCESCO (dropping her hand). 


You are right, dear child. 
ieee me that the joy of seeing you 
After these months of suff’ring, flew like wine 
To my disordered brain. Truly, indeed, 
I reverence the very ground you tread, 
And hold you sweet and pure and true above 
All other women. Give me but an hour 
To tell you of my love, to try to win 
Lucia for my wife. 


ae ee Da 
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LUCIA. 
My noble lord, 
You asked that in your letter. I but thought 
That you were mad. I am a flower girl, 
A bravo’s sister. Would you wed with me? 


FRANCESCO (eagerly). 


Say but the word, and now, this very day, 
This hour, this minute, we will seek the church, 
And ask the priest to bless — 


LucIA (shrinking back). 


No, no, signor ! 


FRANCESCO. 


Forgive me, sweet signora. It shall be 
What day you will, if only it may be. 
[Lucia stands with drooping head. 
Say I may come to-night and speak with you. 
O’er the blue waters of our Naples bay 
_ Float with me for an hour, and let the stars 
Above us in the soft Italian skies 
Be witness of my vows. 


LUCIA. 


O dear signor, 
You know not what you ask. Leave me, I pray. 
Nothing but harm can come to you through me. 


FRANCESCO (smiling). 


I’ll take my chance of that. Say I may come 
To-night, and I will go at once. 
[Nino appears, u., in a threatening attitude. 
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LUCIA. 
O heaven! 


What shall I say? Yes, come! Now, signor, go. 
[He holds out his hand. She gives a flower, which he 
kisses and puts in his bosom. Hxit FRANCESCO, R. 


Enter NINO, L. 


NINO. 


Well, girl, have you obeyed me? Do you meet, 
And when, and where? 


LUCIA. 


O Nino, will you still 
Persist in your design? Have mercy, brother. 


NINO (drawing dagger). 
Instantly tell me, or I’ll after him 
And prove this steel if it be good or no. 


_— 


LuctA (clasping his arm). 
Wait, Nino! He will come for me to-night 
And take me out on Naples bay. 


NINO (sheathing dagger). 


"Tis well. 
I know his boat. It lies to-night, by chance, 
In a most lonely spot. Ill meet you there. 


See that you fail not, or my sure revenge 


Will strike you like a thunderbolt. 
[ Haxit NINO, RB. 
LUCIA. 


Oh, me! 
What have I said? I only thought to save 
The noble signor from that cruel steel. 
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Yet I have done no harm, for never will 
I go with him to float upon the bay, 
And hear the words that would have been so dear, 
Beneath the list’ning stars. We meet but for 
A moment, then we part; and I will seek 
The convent’s shelter, and La Santa’s aid. 
[ She kneels at the shrine. 
O blessed Virgin, look upon thy child. 
Dispel the deadly fear that fills her soul 
And chills her very life blood at the thought 
Of what may be her fate. Sweet Mother, hear. 
Fill this weak heart with courage and resolve. 
In life or death, oh, make me worthy thee! 


ACT III. 

Scene. The same street as in Act II. Lwvucta collects her 
jlowers and carries the tray away. She returns, looks up 
the street, then seats herself to rest. Enter GIOVANNI, R., 
with flowers and a note. 

GIOVANNI. 


My master sends these flowers and bids me say 
To the signora, he is close at hand. 
[ Lucta takes flowers, and reads note. 
LUCIA. 


And so, my little friend, you are his page? 


GIOVANNI. 
I have that honor, lady. 


LUCIA. 


And your name ? 
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GIOVANNI. 


My name is Giovanni. And I like 
No service better than the kind that brings 
Me straight to you. 


LUCIA (giving him money). 


I thank you, pretty boy. 
Now go and play at mora with your mates. 


GIOVANNI. 


Nay, by your leave, sweet lady, I will keep 
This silver always as a gift from you. oy 
[He bows low and runs off, R. Lucta reads her note 
eagerly, and puts it in her belt. She kisses the flowers, 
and looks at them longingly, but shakes her head sor- 
rowfully, and lays them on the shrine. FRANCESCO 
enters, R. and sings with guitar accompaniment. 
Lucta leans against shrine and listens. The song 
may be, “ The G'ondolier’s Song,” by H. Meyer Hel- 


mund, in D>, leaving out, perhaps, the middle move- — 


ment in A. At its conclusion, FRANCESCO hands the 
guitar to GIOVANNI, who goes off, R. 


FRANCESCO (coming forward). 


Come, my Lucia. The moonlight makes for us 
A radiant path across the quiet waves. 
Embark with me and we will quickly glide 
Into sweet Paradise. 
LUCIA. 

O dear signor, 
It must not be. I cannot go to-night, 
And you must leave me. | 


FRANCESCO. 
Leave you? Now? Lucia! 
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LUCIA. 
Indeed it must be. Oh, forgive, I pray, 
My broken promise, for my heart says go. 

| He takes her hand. 

Listen. There ’s danger threat’ning us to-night. 
It walks the streets; ’t is in the air we breathe, 
It lurks in every shadow. Go you home, 
And stir not out till day. Then seek me there 
In yonder convent, with La Santa. (Go. 


FRANCESCO. 


What danger can assail us that my sword 
Holds not at bay? Lucia, tell me all. 


LUCIA. 


There is not time. To-morrow you shall know. 
Each moment now is precious. O signor, 
I cannot breathe while you so linger here. 


FRANCESCO. 
Then I will go. But not until I’ve seen 
You safe within the convent’s shelt’ring walls. 


LUCIA. 


Wait not for that. I’Il enter there at once 
When you are gone. Oh, do not linger so. 
Your presence here may evil bring to me. 
Oh, I implore you, by your love for me, 
Go, my Francesco ! 


FRANCESCO (embracing her). 
Till to-morrow, love, 
It is a thousand years! 
[Hxit Francesco, R. Lucia watches him out of sight, 
turns and sees Nino, who enters, L. 
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LUCIA. 
Merciful heaven ! 


NINO. 


Ay, girl, you have some need to call on heaven ; 
But wait a little, — you may have a chance 
To plead your cause in person. Why are you 
Here and alone? Where is Galanti? Speak. 
[He takes her roughly by the arm. 


Lucia ( freeing herself ). 


Unhand me, monster! Never can it be | 
That the same blood flows through our veins. You— you 
Can never be my brother. Every pulse 7 
That beats here is a stranger to your own. 

Instinct and reason give the lie direct 

To any kinship between you and me. 


NINO (starting back). 


She looks at me with the Vasari eyes ! : 
Those eyes I hate !— Do you defy me, girl ? F 


LUCIA. 


Never, for one brief instant, did I mean 

To work your will. I sought but to gain time : 
To find deliverance. You thought I feared 

Your violence so much that you could mould 

Like ductile wax my life to your design. 

And now you mean to kill me. I can read 

That purpose in your eyes. Well, he is safe, 

Out of your reach. My blood upon these streets 

Will make it most expedient that you fly 

From Naples speedily. Oh, life is sweet 
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With love awaiting me! — yet welcome death 
If life can but be bought at such a price, — 
The base betrayal of the man I love! 


NINO (drawing dagger). 
Die then! — and rid me of your hated face, 
True child of the Vasari blood ! 


LUCIA (flying from him). 
Help! help! 
La Santa! Giovanni! 
[Nino stabs her. La Santa hastily enters, u., and receives 
the sinkiny form in her arms. Nrno flies, R. 


LA SANTA. 


Oh, poor child ! 
Am I too late? There! let me loosen this 
Close kerchief. Courage! You are in my arms 
And I will care for you. 
The saints above ! 
[She lifts a chain with locket from Luota’s neck. 
Whence came this? ‘Tis my own! I fastened it 
Round my Lucia’s neck that fateful day 
When she was drowned in Naples bay. And here 
I hold it, and Lucia is wearing it. 
Oh, speak and tell me. — Life is ebbing fast! _- 
[She blows a silver call whistle. 
Maria, pitying Mother, save my child / 


ACT IY: 


Chant of nuns before the curtain rises. 
Requiem, requiem, 
Requiem eternam. 
Dona eis, dona eis, 
Domine. 


REQUIEM. 


Music by E. L. 
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Kt lux perpetua 
Et lux perpetua 
Et lux perpetua 
Luceat eis. 
Requiem, 
Requiem eternam. 
[ Curtain rises. 
Scene. Interior of church. Lucta lying on a bier in back- 
ground, c. Above it, on the wall, is a picture or statue of 
the Madonna. Lighted candles at head and foot of hier. 
White lilies behind it, under the Madonna. LA SANTA 
kneeling at foot of bier. Enter Francesco, Rr. He kneels. 
Then both rise. LA SANTA crosses to L. 


LA SANTA. 
My son, what seek you ? 


FRANCESCO. 


I but seek to gaze 
Once more upon the face of her I love. | 
She bade me meet her here. J came, — to learn 
That she no longer lives, — is foully slain. 
Why did I ever leave her? Why did I | 
To her sweet pleading yield, and leave my love 
Alone and unprotected ? Qh, I erred 
In love. Did I deserve such punishment ? 


LA SANTA. 


It is the will of heaven. Be comforted. 


FRANCESCO (passionately). 


There lies my love! What comfort can you give 
For grief so deep? Let me approach her now, 
And on my mem’ry stamp with one long look 
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That pale, angelic loveliness, before 
I seek the assassin with my swift revenge. 


LA SANTA. 


A moment first. You are of noble birth, — 
Of the Galanti family”? 


FRANCESCO. 


I am. 


LA SANTA (regarding him intently). 


Why sought you this poor flower girl ? 


FRANCESCO. 


My Lucia 
Was rich in youth and beauty. Evry grace 
And virtue crowned her peerless among women. 
What matter then for rank or wealth? I had 
Enough for both. If she to-day had given 
Her full consent, before the sun of noon 
Had touched the altar there, she would have been 
My dear and honored wife. 


LA SANTA. 


Enough. You are 
A gallant youth, and worthy of your high 
And ancient lineage. And you are right; 
The fair maid yonder would have worn your name 
And ducal coronet as gracefully 
As she were born a daughter of your house. 
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[He starts toward the bier. 


Still wait. Before the keeping your sad tryst, 
One last great service you may render her. 
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Withdraw a while into.the chapel there 
And kneel in fervent prayer for her you love. 


FRANCESCO. 


Her white soul needs no prayers. She enters heaven 
As pure as its own angels. I will go, 

Most holy mother, since you bid me. Yet 

This brief delay may cripple my revenge. 


LA SANTA. 


Fear not. I know the assassin’s hiding place. 
[ Hait FRANCESCO, L. 
Poor youth! But he must wait. Bravetta comes. 
I sent for him, on oath that he should come 
And go in safety, for I must know all, 
And he alone can tell me. Surely, full 
Confession will soon follow on the sight 
Of his poor victim. I have seen him kneel 
At wayside shrines, and so our holy church 
Must have some hold on his dark soul. He comes. 
Enter NIno, BR. 


NINO (advancing). 


What would you have with me? 


LA SANTA. 


Hold, blood-stained man ! 
Not one step nearer. ’T was your cruel steel 
That laid her low; unworthy you to gaze 
Even on the white hem of her robe. 


NINO (starting back). 


’T is she! 
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LA SANTA. 
I sent for you, for I know well that she 
You called your sister was no kin of yours. 
And I command you under penalty 
Of the most solemn curse the Church invokes 
To tell her name, her birth, and to account 
For this which I found clasped about her neck. 

[She holds up chain and locket. 


NINO. 


Oh, I will tell! You’re sure you wish to hear ? 
You shall know all, but not from fear of what 
The Church may do or say. This is the hour, 
The supreme hour of my most sweet revenge. 
You are La Santa, who when in the world 

Was known as a Vasari” 


LA SANTA. 


Sanzia 
Vasari was my name long years ago. 


NINO. 


Ay, — and upon your wedding day you had 

Me whipped! You hear? You had me whipped because 
You said that I was cruel to your hound. 

I was a boy in service of your house, 

A mere boy then, but I remembered, and 

I swore to be revenged. It rankled deep, 

The first time a Bravetta felt the lash. 


LA SANTA (indignantly). 
I, too, remember it. You tortured him, 
My poor brave hound. 
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NINO. . 
Ah-h! I have tortured you 
Since then! The years went by. I waited long, 
But my chance came. Your husband died. You had 
A child in whom your whole life centred. Ha! 
You start? You thought her drowned in Naples bay 
With her most faithful nurse, that day the boat 
Was found keel upward, floating ; but the nurse 
(My paid confed’rate) with her little charge 
Fled with me to the mountains. Your Lucia 
Has spent these years within an outlaw’s camp, 
And now lies there. I give her back to you 
As guerdon for the years you ’ve wasted life 
Within cold convent walls. 


LA SANTA. 


O heaven! My child! 
[She throws herself on her knees beside the bier and hades 
her face. 


NINO. 


The blow is struck. I should be full of joy, — 
And yet — and yet — I fear that some dark fate 
Is overshadowing me. How still it is! 

She does not move; perchance, she too is dead. 
Such things do kill. Ha! ’t was a sweet revenge! 
You had me whipped, my lady. We are quits! 
How white Lucia lies! Yet, if I went 

And stood beside her, slowly, drop by drop, 

Red blood would flow and stain that spotless robe, 
Sure sign of the assassin’s presence. Faugh! 

Are you a man, Bravetta? Have you ne’er 

Shed blood before, that you should be so stirred 
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By a dead girl? How still she lies! Why should 


I linger here when safety hangs on flight. 
[Hait Nino, rx. La Santa rises and comes forward. 
Enter FRANCESCO, L. 


FRANCESCO (sadly). 


Our prayers are said, but I bring not from mine 
The joy and peace that make your face to shine, 
La Santa. Heav’n is farther off from me. 
But you, — you are above all earthly grief. 


LA SANTA, 


Galanti, did you ever chance to hear 
Of Sanzia Vasari, in your world ? 


FRANCESCO. 


Alas, poor soul! She lost her only child 

And in her great grief sought the convent walls. 
I saw her when a child. So beautiful 

She was, so queenly, yet so kind, that I 

Have not forgotten her. Why do you ask? 


LA SANTA. 


My son, she stands before you. 
[ FRANCESCO starts and looks intently at her. 
Weary years 
Of sorrow and self-discipline have changed 
This face, and also this rebellious heart. 
And now heaven in its mercy sends to me 
A joy too deep for words. It gives me back 
My child! Within this half hour I have learned 
My daughter lives, and she is lying there 
On yonder couch. 
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FRANCESCO. 

Your daughter? My Lucia! 
The saints be pitiful! Her brain is crazed. 
La Santa, let me call the sisters in 


To your assistance. 
LA SANTA. 


No, I am not mad. 
Here, take my hand ; it is quite cool, you find, 
The pulse is even, though my heart beats high 
With happiness. It is the truth I speak. 
If you had wed to-day, your chosen bride 
Would have been a Vasari, daughter of 
The proudest house in all Italia. 


FRANCESCO. 


Oh, she is surely mad! There lies my love 
Upon her bier, and yet you say she lives. 
You smile! In mercy tell me what you mean. 


LA SANTA. 


Think you a mother, even though the veil - 
Of our most holy church has fallen between 
Herself and all of earthly love, could stand 
Here tearless, smiling, and unmoved, if this 
Apparent grief were real ? 


FRANCESCO. 
Oh, dare I think 
Her sane? What mean you, mother ? 


LA SANTA. 

To restore 
To you your bride, who does but slumber, since 
Bravetta’s dagger gave no fatal wound. 
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FRANCESCO (springing to the bier). 
Is this the truth? Lucia, dearest love ! 


[Lucta does not stir, and FRANCESCO looks imploringly 
at LA SANTA. 


LA SANTA. 


She wakens slowly from her sleeping draught. 
Yet it is time. Lucia! wake, my child! 

[Lucta opens her eyes, slowly rises to a sitting position, 
wondering and half dazed, smiles and gives her hand 
to LA SANTA, who moves aside and discloses FRAN- 
cesco. Lucta springs to her feet with a cry of delight. 


LUCIA. 
O my Francesco ! 


FRANCESCO (embracing her). 


You are safe, Lucia! 
Enter Nino, R. 


NINO (drawing sword). 


I have been tricked and foiled ! — but my good steel 
Shall find a victim yet. 


LA SANTA. 


Galanti, quick ! 
Defend yourself. 


FRANCESCO (thrusting LucIA behind him). 
Is this Bravetta ? 


LA SANTA. 
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FRANCESCO (drawing sword). 


Then he will need defense. Die, villain! 
[ They fight. Nrvo falls. 


NINO. 


Ab-h! 


FRANCESCO (recovering his sword). 


My trusty weapon, never have you served 
Me better. Do not tremble, my Lucia. 
He meets a fate most richly merited. 
[Nino grasps at LA Santa’s robe. She turns away. 


LUCIA. 


Mother, do you not see? He needs your aid. 
He must not die, unshriven, unconfessed. 


LA SANTA (coldly). 


What mercy had he on my only child? 


LUCIA (clinging imploringly to LA SANTA). 
Oh, if for my sake, then, you turn away, 
For my sake hold the crucifix before 
His dying eyes. Our mother church forgives 
The sinner when he kneels repentant. O 
My mother, you will not refuse your child? 

[La Santa looks at her a moment, her face softening, 
then slowly kneels beside Nino and holds up the cruci- 
fiz. FRANcEsCO stands in background. Liucta goes to 
him and hides her face on his breast. Curtain falls. 
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- Mercury, the messenger of Jupiter. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


JUNO, the queen of the gods. 
MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom. 
Venus, the goddess of love and beauty. ~~ 


Paris, a shepherd of Mount Ida. 


COSTUMES. 


JUNO. 


Chiton of cream color, himation of garnet-red, embroidered with 
gold, sandals laced with gold, hair in Greek knot, crown of gold and 
gems, peacock feathers in hand, flesh-colored stockings. 


MINERVA. 


Chiton and himation of light blue, breastplate, helmet, shield, and 
spear of silver, sandals laced with silver, hair flowing, flesh-colored 
stockings. 

VENUS. 


Chiton of gauze, white over pink, cestus of roses, hair in Greek 
knot, crowned with roses, from which falls a long veil of white illu- 
sion, flesh-colored stockings, sandals white and pink. 


MERCURY. 


Short chiton of pearl gray, flesh-colored tights, himation of deep 
yellow, winged cap, sandals (the sandals laced high with yellow), and 
rod or caduceus. 

PaRIs. 


Short chiton of turkey red, chlamys of white, embroidered with 
red, flesh-colored tights, sandals laced high with red, red Phrygian 
cap, shepherd’s crook. 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


Act I. A room in the palace of Jupiter. The walls hung with 
dark blue or red draperies. A table in background, R., bearing a 
silver flagon of wine and silver goblets. A Greek seat with arms, L. 

Act II. Trees and flowering plants on rR. and Lu. A moss-covered 
rock or bank in background, L. c. 


THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


pA ae 


ScENE. Mt. Olympus. Room in the Palace of Jupiter. 
Greek seat with arms, t. Singing in the distance. 


SONG. 

Hail, fairest Thetis ! 
Loved of immortals, 
All sing thy praises 

Nereid so bright ! 
Fill high with nectar, 
Twine rosy garlands, 
Love, grace, and beauty 

Crown we to-night. 


Enter JUNO, RB. 


JUNO. 


All doth go well. Thetis is safely wed. 
One lovely mortal less to waken strife 
Among the gods and goddesses. Alas! 
We may not often lead a peaceful life. 
[She crosses tou. Enter MINERVA, R. 


MINERVA. 


Juno, what means this stir among the guests? 
The songs are hushed, the faces pale and strange. 
[ Advances, R. ©. 


Nor. — The music for “ Hail, fairest Thetis” is the same as for the 
song “ Great Aphrodite ’’ in the play entitled ‘“ The Gift of Aphrodite.” 
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JUNO. 
I know naught of it. Hither, Mercury ! 


MERCURY enters, L. 


Go. Learn the meaning of this sudden change. 
[Hat Mercury, rR. Juno seats herself, t. MERCURY 
returns, holding a golden apple. 


MERCURY. 


Discord is angry. She alone was not 
Invited to this wedding feast, and here 
She throws an apple ’mong the guests, inscribed 
‘“ For the most fair!” She mischief means, ’tis clear. 


JUNO. 


What room for mischief? °*T is to me, of right, — 
Queen of the gods, — this apple doth belong. 
Give me the prize ; then, Mercury, depart, 
And start again the festal dance and song. 


MINERVA (advancing, ©.). 


Hold, haughty queen! for I dispute your right. 
I am Jove’s daughter. I will yield to none. 
Crowned with great wisdom, here I stand and claim 
To be the fairest underneath the sun. 
[ VENUS comes in, R., behind Mercury, and looks over his 
shoulder at the apple. 


VENUS. 


This “ For the fairest!”” I am come in time 
To claim my own. Who can with me compare? 
The world is at my feet, — e’en foam o’ the sea 
Knows that I am the fairest of the fair. 
[Mercury turns and half holds out the apple to her. 


- 
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JUNO (angrily). 


Carry the apple to great Jupiter. 


Let him decide — 
[ Hxit MERCURY, R. 


For me. I share his throne. 
[ VeNus steps back, R. ©. 


MINERVA. 


He crowns himself in crowning me, since from 


His brain I sprang. 


VENUS (smiling). 


Yet my charms he will own. 
Reénter MERCURY, R. 


MERCURY. 


I come from Jupiter. He will not give 

The golden prize, himself, but sends your grace 
Unto Mount Ida, where you’ll find a fair 

Young shepherd, Paris, to decide the case. 


JUNO (rising). 
We will obey. Give me the apple. Now 
Send round the sparkling nectar once again. 
[Mercury goes to table, pours nectar, and gives to Juno, 
who drinks and passes to MinERvA, who drinks and 
passes to VENUS, who drinks and sets goblet on table. 


VENUS. 


Bring garlands for the dance. 
[ Hait Mercury, tL. 
We'll raise the song 
Till mirth revives with the inspiring strain. 
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[Mercury brings in a long garland, and gives tt to the 
goddesses, going in and out between them, with a flying 
step. JuNO holds it in her right hand, MINERVA 7in 
left hand, Venus in right hand, and Mercury in his 
left hand. The ends must hang down at least half a 
yard, and the garland hang loosely and gracefully be- 
tween those holding it. All march round the stage 
slowly, singing “ Hail, fairest Thetis,” and exit, L. 


ACT II. 


SceNE. Mount Ida. Paris reclining on a bank, u.c. He 
comes forward and sings. 


SONG. 


Hear the shepherd’s horn 
Blowing sweet and clear, 

Calling high, calling low, 
Sheep from far and near. 


Oh, the shepherd’s life! 
Full of simple joy ; 
Wand ring here, resting there, 
Peace without alloy. 
| The song is echoed by the three goddesses in the distance. 
Paris puzzled and astonished. 
ECHO. 
Calling high, calling low 
Sheep from far and near. 


Enter Juno, VENus, and MINERVA, R. 


THE THREE GODDESSES. 


Hail, happy mortal, favored of the gods! 
[Paris kneels.’ 


SHEPHERD’S SONG. 


Words and Music by CARO A. DUGAN. 
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VENUS. 
Thine eyes behold great Juno, queen of heaven, 
And grave Minerva with her helmet crowned, 
And Venus, unto whom all hearts are given. 


JUNO. 


Take thou this golden apple. 
| Paris rises and takes the apple. Steps back, 1. 
Tis the will 
Of Jupiter that thy hand should bestow 
The prize upon the fairest of the Three 
Who wait upon thy judgment here below. 


Think well, for 1am Juno. Choose but me 
And I will make thee powerful and great, 

Ruler of kings, — and fill thy coffers up 
With countless riches from a vast estate. 


| 


MINERVA. 


Give me the apple, and I’ll give to thee 
Glory and high renown in war. Thy name 
The winds of heaven shall trumpet to the world, 
And nations hear the echoes of thy fame. 


vENus (throwing back her veil). 


Behold me! queen of Love! Thou knowest well 
_ That 1 am fairest. Let thy heart speak then. © 
The sweetest woman that the world doth know 
Shall be thy wife, most fortunate of men. 
[Paris, after a moment’s hesitation, gives the apple to 
VENUS. 
JUNO (angrily). 
Woe to thee, Paris! Be thy country’s curse ! 
[Paris steps back, u. Hait JUNO, R. 
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MINERVA (lowering her spear with point toward PARIS). 
Live without honor! Perish miserably! 


[| Hxit MINERVA, R. 


VENUS (advancing). 


Heed them not, gentle Paris. Take my hand 
And seek the lovely Fate that waits for thee. 
[Venus and Paris, hand in hand, go out slowly, R., while 
the shepherd melody is played. 


_—sUNDINE. 
A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


UNDINE, a water spirit. 

BERTALDA, a lady of rank. 

Huxpa, the wife of a fisherman. 
HULDBRAND, the knight of Ringstetten. 
RUDLIEB, a fisherman. 

FATHER HEILMANN, a priest. 
KUHLEBORN, a water spirit. 

ROLF, a page. 


COSTUMES. 


UNDINE. 


Under-dress of bright green cambric. Over-dress of white illusion 
or crépe dotted with spangles or crystal beads, with full elbow 
sleeves and neck cut rather low. Long scarf or mantle of light 
green illusion or tulle, frosted or spangled. Hair flowing, and caught 
back with a garland of water lilies. The skirt of over-dress is also 
caught up on right side with water lilies and grasses. Necklace or 
bracelet of shells. Spangled slippers of white or pale green. In the 
last act, a white veil completely covers Undine, of illusion or thin 
erépe. Silver whistle in Act III. . 


BERTALDA. 


Skirt of pink satin. Over-dress and train of pale pink and blue 
Japanese crépe, the waist cut very low, square neck, bordered with 
black fur. This is filled in with soft white silk or tulle, with pearl 
band for collar, and a wide double frill of the same material appears 
at elbow. Band of black fur at wrist. Jeweled necklace, and gir- 
dle or cestus. Hair in heavy braided coil, with pearl ornaments. A 
white dress and bridal veil can be worn in last act. 


HULDA. 


Dark full skirt to ankles. Long striped red and white apron tied 
in front with wide ribbon of dark blue that hangs to knee. White 
chemisette. Black bodice. Orange kerchief crossed over neck and 
tucked in bodice. Cap of orange and white. Red stockings. Low 
shoes and silver buckles. White rosary. Bag or wallet. 


HULDBRAND. 


Black tights. Sleeveless square-necked undergarment of crimson 
velvet, reaching half way to knee. Cloak of Japanese crépe, lighter 
shade than the velvet, full and loose, open in front, with sleeves full 
to elbow and long velvet or fur cuffs. Wide turned-over collar of 
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velvet or fur. White ruff. Rich jeweled chain and medal. Black 
low shoes. Wide-brimmed soft beaver hat with white ostrich plumes 
in Acts I. and II. Later a close velvet cap with jeweled clasp. 
Mustache. 

RUDLIEB. 

Dark trousers. Long fisherman’s boots. Short rough blue coat, 
open to show red waistcoat or light flannel shirt. Leather belt. 
Black or dark blue handkerchief knotted round neck. Black tar- 
paulin, or worsted cap with tassel, of red and blue. Short gray beard. 


FATHER HEILMANN. 


‘Long black hooded robe, girdled with heavy gray cord. Loose 
hood lined with light gray. Black skull cap. Low black shoes. 
White rosary. Alms-bag. 


KUHLEBORN, 


.Long loose robe of white cheese-cloth with wide hanging sleeves. 
White spangled hood falling over face. Silver or spangled girdle. 
White stockings, sewn with spangles or crystal beads. 


Ro.r. 


Doublet of purple, with square neck edged with wide silver trim- 
ming. This is filled in with a lighter shade of purple gathered in a 
close ruff. Full puffed sleeves of the lighter purple, corded with 
silver, with cuffs of the darker shade. Light gray tights. Black low 
shoes. Silver belt. Close cap of purple with single white ostrich 
plume. 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


Acts I. and II. Interior of a fisherman’s cottage. Door on R. 
Window, c., background. Walls hung with fishing-rods, nets, and a 
picture of the Madonna. Cupboard with dishes on right of window. 
Low seat under window. Table and chair in foreground, R. Vase 
of water lilies on table. Spinning-wheel, . Chairs x. and L. c. 

Act III. <A hall in Castle Ringstetten. The walls may be bare 
or hung with swords, shields, and armorial bearings. Heavy, high- 
backed chairs c. and L. c. 

ActIV. The Danube River. Stage darkened and lights arranged 
to represent moonlight. An ordinary settee, its back toward the 
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audience, stands c., background. A boat or barge may be outlined 
in stiff cardboard, garlanded with roses, and fastened across the set- 
tee back. Behind it, on the settee, sit Undine, Bertalda, and Huld- 
brand. Sea green or blue cloth or canvas, representing water, may 
be fastened to the settee, below the cardboard boat, and slant down 
to front and sides of stage. Side screens on R. and L. concealing 
lights. 

Act V. Room in Castle Ringstetten. Couch, t. Table r., back- 
ground. Candles, hand-mirror, jewel box, flowers on table. Chairs 
R. and c. 
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Scene I. Interior of a fisherman’s cottage. Window at 
back. Rupes mending nets, L.c. Hunpa spinning, t. 


HULDA. 


Rudlieb, you must have had good luck to-day, — 
Great weight of fish. The nets are badly torn. 


RUDLIEB. 


Nay, wife, my luck was poor; it was the storm, 
So fiercely sudden, that destroyed my nets. 


HULDA. 


A storm? You must be dreaming! All the day 
The lake has been as smooth and mirror-clear 
As now beneath the sunset. 
[ KUHLEBORN appears outside the window, and makes a 
mocking gesture. 


RUDLIEB. 
Say you so? 

The saints preserve us ! 

[ He crosses himself and KUHLEBORN disappears. 

| Then it must have been 

The work of magic. [vil spirits from 
The forest yonder cast a spell on me. 
Had I my wish, that forest would be sunk 
In the blue lake for fathoms deep ! 
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HULDA (fearfully). 
Nay now, 
Anger them not; the night is coming on. 
What is that sound? It rings like horse’s hoofs 
Approaching fast. 


RUDLIEB. 


Ay, wife; it seems like that. 
[ He sings. 
From perils of wave and wood, 
From dangers of field and flood, 
Deliver us, good Lord! ae 
[4 knock at the door, RK. RupirEeB goes slowly to open 
it. HLULDBRAND appears in doorway. 


HULDBRAND. 


Will you give food and shelter for the night 
To me and my good steed ? 


RUDLIEB. 


As to your horse, 
The grassy meadow must his stable be ; 
I have no other. For yourself, fair sir, 
You ’re welcome to our cottage. Enter now. 


HULDBRAND. 


Most hearty thanks. I will but loose my horse, 


Then join you straightway. } 
[ Hatt HULDBRAND. 


RUDLIEB. 


Hulda, give him food. 
He is a goodly and fair-spoken youth. 
[Huxpa sets out food, and the knight enters, x. He sits, 
R., and begins to eat. 
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RUDLIEB’S PRAYER. 


Music by E. L. 
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HULDBRAND. 
I fear, my worthy friends, that had you been 
Far colder in your welcome, I must needs 
Have spent the night here ; for I see a lake 
Stretches before me, and for riding back 
Into that wood of wonders, — Heaven forbid ! 
I marvel much you dwell so near to it. 


RUDLIEB. 
Speak not of that; it is the twilight hour ; 
’T is safer far to talk of other things. 
Come you from yonder city ? 
[A handful of sand or shells is thrown in at the window, 
and RuDLuIEB looks annoyed. 


HULDBRAND. 
Ay, it was 
My latest stopping-place ; but miles away, 
Far up the Danube, lies my castle home. 
I am Sir Huldbrand of fair Ringstetten. 


[ Another handful of sand is thrown in at the window. 


RUDLIEB (starting up and going to window). 
Undine ! will you never cease your tricks ? 
Not even when we have a stranger guest ? 


[ He returns to his seat. 


Sir knight, I pray you pardon these wild pranks. 
Our mischievous Undine means no harm. 

She is the child of our adoption, now 

Quite eighteen years of age, but still a child 

In many things ; yet she is good at heart. 


HULDA (shaking her head). 


You may say so, good man! You doubtless find 
Her frolics quite delightful at the close 
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Of your day’s labor; but to have her dance 
And sing and laugh and jest the livelong day, 
And never hear a word of sense from her, 

To bear with these wild humors doth require 
The patience of a saint! 


RUDLIEB. 


_ Ay, ay, good wife ; 
And yet in spite of all her wildest pranks, 
You love Undine. Is it not the truth? 


HULDA (smiling). 


One cannot long be angry with the child. 
UNDINE sings, outside. 


SONG. 
Down the steep and rocky hillside, 
Through the haunted forest wild, 
I have danced and sung so lightly 
With the laughing forest child. 


In the misty, misty moonlight, 

Pale her flowing garments gleam ; 
Fare thee well until to-morrow, 

Oh, thou lovely, lovely stream ! 


Einter UNDINE, R. C. 


UNDINE. 


You did but jest, my father. Where is now 
The guest you spoke of ? 
[ She sees HULDBRAND. 
Here? How beautiful ! 
Come you from out the forest, gentle friend ? 
[She kneels beside him, and examines his chain and 
medal. 


UNDINE’S SONG. 


_ Music adapted from the song 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. ** Le Sais-Tu?” by MASSENET. 
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For years and years our door has open stood, 
And yet you never came until to-day ! 


¢ HULDA. 


Rise, child, and take your work. You have been taught 
To be more mannerly. 


UNDINE (taking a low seat beside the knight). 


I will work here. 


RUDLIEB (to knight). 


I’ve heard, long since, of Castle Ringstetten, 
A noble pile and goodly heritage. 


UNDINE. 


Peace, father! I have asked our noble guest 
From whence he came. He has not answered me. 
I wonder that Dame Hulda finds not words 

To run a tilt against 47s manners. 


HULDA. 


Child ! 


HULDBRAND. 


Forgive me, for it makes one slow of thought 
And speech, to find you here in this wild spot, 
You lovely little vision! I have come 

From out the forest. 


UNDINE. 


You must tell me more. 
Why did you enter it? What strange adventures 
Did there beset you ? 
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RUDLIEB. 
Nay, not so, sir knight ; 
This is no hour to listen to such tales. 


UNDINE (springing up, and stamping her foot). 
How say you, father? He shall not tell me 
The story I would have? Shall not, you say ? 
I say he shall! It is my will to hear! 


RUDLIEB. 


Undine! you are old enough to know 
This is no way to treat an honored guest. 


HULDA. 


Nor is it fitting to address such words 
To your good father, disobedient child! 


UNDINE. 


You wish to quarrel with me then? You still 
Refuse to grant my wish? So! have your way. 
But sleep alone within your smoky hut! 
[She rushes out of doors. 


HULDBRAND (rising). 
She has gone ! 


RUDLIEB (sadly). 


Ay, ay! ’tis not the first time 
The maid has served us thus. Now must we spend 
A sleepless night beset by anxious fears, 
For who can tell what harm may come to her 
Alone, out in the darkness ? 


HULDBRAND. 


Follow her ! 
We yet may bring her back. 
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RUDLIEB. 
As well you might 
Give chase to fiery arrows of the lightning, 
Or the wild mountain torrent, for the maid 
Ts swift and tameless as are these. 


HULDBRAND. 
My friend, 
You say this wild Undine is no child 
Of yours ; how is it then you have assumed 
A charge so difficult ? 


RUDLIEB. 


Be seated, sir, 
[HuLpBRAND takes a seat. 
And you shall hear. We lost our only child, 
A little daughter, fifteen years ago. 
She sprang from out her mother’s arms, one day, 
Into the deep blue lake. No trace of her, 
For all our frantic searching, could be found. 


HULDBRAND. 


’*T is a sad story, my good man. 


RUDLIEB. 

It was 
Indeed a woeful day for us. That night, 
As we sat grieving here, our cottage door 
Flew open suddenly, and just outside 
Appeared a little girl, but three years old, 
With water dripping from her golden hair 
And her rich garments. We had lost our child, 
But for her sake our hearts gave tender heed 
To this poor infant, and we took her in 
In place of our lost darling. 
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HULDBRAND. 
Could she give 
No reason for her coming in such plight ? 


HULDA. 


No; though she talked at times of such strange things, 
She might almost have fallen from the moon. 


HULDBRAND. 


How came she by her name ? 


HULDA. 


She called herself 
Undine. ’T is a heathen name, I fear. 
But she would answer to‘no other. Ah! 
The care that child has been! She will not wear 
The proper peasant dress, but decks herself 
With garments fashioned from odd stuffs that came 
Ashore here, in a chest; and ties her hair 
With strings of shells or weeds, as you have seen. 
And Rudlieb gives her all her wayward will 
Because she is so fair, —a weak old man! 


RUDLIEB. 


Ah; Hulda, Hulda! you are quite as weak 
At times. The other day — Hark! what is that? 


HULDBRAND. 


The wind is rising, and the thunder rolls. 


RUDLIEB (going to window). 


The sky is black with clouds! And that poor child 
Is out in all the tempest. Hear that rain! 
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RUDLIEB and HULDBRAND. 


Undine! Only answer us! Undine! 
[ They rush out of the cottage, followed by Huupa. 


Scene II. The fisherman’s cottage. Enter RupLiEB and 
HULDA, R. 


RUDLIEB. 


Rest now, good wife, while I make further search. 


HULDA. 


It is in vain; she will not answer us. 


RUDLIEB. 
Hark! I hear voices. | 
[HuLpaA goes to window. 

HULDA. 


Yes, it is the knight. 
He brings Undine with him. 


. 
. 
; 
4 


RUDLIEB (crossing L. C.). 


Heaven be praised ! 
Enter UNDINE and HULDBRAND, R. 


UNDINE (standing in doorway). 


I have come thus far, since the noble knight 
So urged it, but I did not wish to come. 
I love to be a part of the wild night, 
To feel the rush of wind and wave, and ride 
Upon the wingéd tempest. You have spoiled 
My merry sport ; now you must promise me 
That I shall hear the story of the knight’s 
Adventures in the forest, or at once 
[ She turns to fly, but looks back. 
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I vanish in the darkness of the night 
And I will not be found a second time. 


RUDLIEB (holding out his arms). 


Come, child, do only come! 


UNDINE (rushing to embrace him). 


Then here I am! 
My father, you are very good to your 
Wayward Undine. 
[She seats herself beside HULDBRAND, R. RUDLIEB sits 
E.6 HOLDA, 1. 
Now, sir knight, we wait 
Your gracious pleasure. 


HULDBRAND. 


Some eight days ago, 
I rode into the city just beyond 
This forest, finding a gay tournament 
In progress there. I joined the lists at once, 
And had good fortune; better still, I won 
The favor of a noble lady there, 
Of peerless beauty, splendidly attired, — 
Bertalda was her name, — the foster child 
Of a great duke. She placed the laurel crown 
Upon my helmet; later, at the feast, 
She was my partner in the dance. 

[UNDINE bites his finger. 


UNDINE (pouting). 


You think 
Me rude, sir knight, but it is all your fault. 
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HULDBRAND (after a thoughtful pause). 
The lady was most beautiful, but proud. 
I liked her not as well the second day, 
Yet still attended her, because she showed 
Me favor. So it chanced I asked her for 
Her glove, and she replied, ‘“‘ When you have been 
Into the haunted forest all alone, 
And brought me back a full account of it, 
The glove is yours.” I cared not for her glove, 
But no brave knight would ere refuse to give 
Proof of his valor, and I came. 


UNDINE. 


I thought 
The maiden loved you. 
HULDBRAND. 


So it did appear. 


UNDINE (springing to her feet). 
And do you call that love? To drive from her 
To danger and perchance to death, the one _ 
Most dear to her, for sake of foolish pride ? 
The wood and its grim mysteries might wait 
To all eternity, ere I would send 
You into it. I care to hear no more. 


[ She crosses, C., to window. 


HULDBRAND (7ising). 


What! not a word about the haunted wood, 
And all its perils ? 


UNDINE (turning away from him). 


No, I tell you. No! 
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HULDBRAND. 
Will you not even hear about the tall 
White man who kept opposing me, and made 
Me come this way; yet when I rode at him, 
I only found a brook that foamed and swirled 
Across my path ? | 


UNDINE (turning about, and clapping her hands). 
Thanks, thanks, thou friendly Brock ! 


RUDLIEB (severely). 


Thank Heaven, you are safe! To-morrow morn 
Ill set you on the right road to the city. 
[Unpine laughs. 


HULDBRAND (reproachfully). 


It pleases you! Undine, are you glad 
I am so soon to leave you? Really glad? 


UNDINE. 


I laugh because you cannot go away. 

Pray try it now. Think you your horse can ford 

The forest stream that foams so madly by ? 

Could any boat live in the lake, now lashed 

To fury by the tempest? Go and see! 

[ Exewnt HULDBRAND and RuDLIEB, R. UNDINE dances 

about, and while HuLpA goes to the cupboard, sets the 
spinning-wheel going rapidly. 


HULDA (turning quickly). 


Now let my wheel alone, thou naughty child! 


[UNDINE seizes the flax, and runs off with it, singing, 
while HuupA gives chase. 
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SONG. 

A rill would leave its misty vale, 
And fortunes wild explore ; 
Weary at last it seeks the main, 
And finds its home no more, 

No more, no more. 

{During the last line, HuLpA sits exhausted, u., while 
UnpinéE holds the flax just out of her reach, till the 
song is ended. Hnter RupiieB and HULDBRAND, R. 
UnDINE replaces the flax, and with a gesture of mock 
entreaty, kisses HuLpA. 


RUDLIEB. 


The maid speaks truth. You cannot leave us now 
Until the floods subside ; so you must fain 
Content you here awhile. 


HULDBRAND. 
Thanks, my good host. 
[ He takes UNvINE’s hand, ¢. 
My fair Undine, have you not a word 
Or smile to give me? Can it really be 
That you are angry at my longer stay? 


UNDINE. 


Pray let me go, sir knight. What care you for 
A smile from me? Had I not bitten you, 
Who knows what fine things might have found their way 
Into your story of Bertalda? No! 
[She runs off, L., tosses back a lily to the knight, peeps in 
with a mischievous smile, and disappears. 


THE RILL. 


Music by C. A. DUGAN. 
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ACEI 


Timr. A month later. Scunze. The fisherman’s cottage. 
HuLpA spinning, u.c. Enter Rupiies and HuLDBRAND, R. 


HULDA. 
What luck to-day ? 


RUDLIEB. 


We left a string of fish 
Out on the porch. | 


HULDA (going to window). 


They ’re pickerel, I see, 
And very pretty eating, too. 
[ RUDLIEB sits, R., and HULDBRAND, L. 


RUDLIEB. 
Just now, 

Drinking would be more to the purpose, dame. 
We're cold and wet with wading through the streams. 
Bring us some wine. 

HULDA. 

Some wine, you say, good man ? 

- You drank the last this morning. 


UNDINE enters, laughing, R. Cc. 


RUDLIEB. 


How! no wine? 


HULDBRAND. 


No wine! 
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UNDINE (mockingly). 
No wine! Shall I not bring to you 


A foaming flask of water? As to that 
Rich beverage, we have a full supply. 


RUDLIEB. 


Peace, girl! I like not such untimely jests. 


UNDINE. 


And I like not to see such woebegone 
And tiresome faces. Here’s to your good cheer ! 
[She holds an empty bottle upside down. RUDLIEB starts 
toward her and she runs off, laughing, RB. 


HULDBRAND. 


’'T is sorry cheer; yet it is something, man, 
To have a shelter from the coming storm. 


RUDLIEB. 
A storm ? [ He goes to door and calls. 
Undine! Child! 


Enter UNDINE, R. 6., clapping her hands. 


UNDINE. 


What will you give 
If I provide the wine? Will you then drive 
Me from your presence? Nay now, wait a bit! 
The forest stream has brought ashore a cask. 
I know it is a wine cask! Come with me, 
And open it. 
[She takes a pitcher from cupboard. In passing the win- 
dow, she makes a warning gesture. 
Now, have a care, you cloud! 
Keep back your shower until we have returned. 
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RUDLIEB (sternly). 


Undine, to presume in such a way 
Is sinful. 
[Unpinr laughs. Exeunt Rupiies, HutpBRranp, and 
UNDINE, R. 
HULDA. 
Ah, me! after all our care, 
She is a little heathen in her talk. 
[She carries off wheel, places chairs, brings glasses and 
sets on table, R. Hnter UNDINE, with pitcher, Huxp- 
BRAND, and RUDLIEB, R. 


HULDBRAND (sitting at table, c.). 
Here we are back again, before the shower. 


RUDLIEB (glancing at window, and sitting, R.). 
The rain falls now. 


UNDINE (curtseying toward window). 


I thank you, friendly cloud. 


RUDLIEB (impatiently). 
Come, girl, and pour the wine. 
LUNDINE stands behind table and fills glasses. Hunpa 
Sits, L. C. UNDINE offers her a glass, but she refuses it. 


UNDINE (tasting it). 
It is good wine. 
All hold up their glasses, and sing. 


DRINKING SONG. 
Clink, clink, clink ! 
Touch each brimming, brimming glass, 
Then raise it high, and higher, 


Sing a merry, merry stave, 
And quaff the golden fire } 


DRINKING SONG. 
Words by C. A. D. Music by E. L. 
Allegro. 
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RUDLIEB. 
Yes, here we sit, enjoying life, and he 
To whom the wine belonged, perchance has lost 
His life amid the floods. 


UNDINE (smiling and glancing at KéuLEBORN, who stands 
outside window). 


Nay, not so sad 
His fate, I think. 


HULDBRAND. 


Knew I but where to search, 
I’d brave the tempest gladly for his sake. 


UNDINE (leaning on his shoulder). 


Is it not better to be here with me, 
And the good wine? 


HULDBRAND. 
Most truly, dearest child. 


UNDINE ( pouring more wine). 


Content yourself, then. Think that charity 
Begins at home. What care we for a man 
We never saw ? 


HULDA. 


Unfeeling child! that sounds 
As if you had been brought up by the Turks. 


UNDINE. 


I think so, truly. Can you help my thoughts? 
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RUDLIEB. 
Silence ! 
[Unpine trembles, and goes to L. of HULDBRAND, kneeling 
beside him. 
UNDINE. 


Are you too, angry, dearest friend ? 
[Hutppranp caresses her. A knock at the door is heard. 


HULDA. 


Who can it be? We’re cut off from the world. 
[Hutppranp takes his sword from the wall. UNDINE 
draws his chatr, t. 
RUDLIEB. 


No weapon will avail, if what I fear 
Awaits us. 
[UnpIne goes toward door, R., with a commanding ges- 
ture. 
UNDINE. 


Hear, ye spirits of the earth ! 
If you mean mischief, truly Kuhleborn 
Shall teach you better manners. | 
[ Al look at UNDINE in amazement. 


PRIEST (outside) : 


I am not 
A spirit, but a man in need of shelter ; 
Open your door to me. 
[UnDINE throws it open. PRIEST enters, R., but starts 
back, crossing himself. 


PRIEST. 


Let all good spirits 
Give praise unto the Lord ! 
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; UNDINE (smiling). 
Pray, have no fear. 
I am no spectre. Do you think, indeed, 
I am so frightful? Enter, father; here 


You will find friends. 


RUDLIEB (rising). 


Yes, father, we are glad 
Indeed, to welcome you. 


HULDA (giving him a chair, c.). 
Pray take this seat. 


HULDBRAND ( filling a glass). 


And here is wine ; it will revive you. Drink! 
[Hurpa removes table to background, x., and stands be- 
side it. 


PRIEST (after drinking the wine). 


Thank you, good people. I was nearly spent 
With cold and weariness. I left the cloister 
This morning, but no sooner had embarked 
On the great lake, than this wild tempest broke 
Above my head. It swept my oars and my 
Two boatmen overboard, and I was driven 
By the resistless fury of the wind 
And cast upon this island. 
[Roputes sits r., UNpINE and HutpBRAND L., while the 
priest is speaking. 
RUDLIEB. 
It has been 
An island only since the forest stream 
And lake have gone quite mad and burst their bounds. 
[| KUHLEBORN appears at window. 
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PRIEST. 


Truly it looks to me as if long years 

Might pass away, the while these foaming waves 
Wear deeper channels. We may never join 
The busy world again. 


HULDA. 


May Heaven forbid ! 


UNDINE (clinging to HULDBRAND). 


Then you remain with us. What happiness ! 
[HuLpBRAND whispers to her. They rise. 


HULDBRAND. 


Father, you see before you, standing here, 
A pair pledged to each other. If you will, 
And if this worthy couple will consent, 
You shall unite us both, this very hour. 


PRiEst (rising and pushing back chair). 


What say the parents ? 
[Rupes rises and consults with HuLpA. 


RUDLIEB. 


Gladly we consent. 


PRIEST (glancing at window). 


Is that a friend of yours, — the tall, white man 
Outside the window? Shall we ask him in? 
[KiuLesorn disappears as all turn toward the window. 


HULDA. 
The saints forbid ! 
[Rupes shakes his head, and. HULDBRAND springs to 
the window. 


SS ee 
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HULDBRAND (returning, L.). 


No person is outside. 
You must have been mistaken, rev’rend father. 


UNDINE. 


Yes, take some wine, good father; it will clear 


Your head perhaps. 
[She offers a glass, but as he puts out his hand to take tt, 
she drinks herself, then throws the wine in the air. 


RUDLIEB (taking the glass from her). 


Undine, shame on you! 


UNDINE. 


Come, sober face, and have a dance with me. 
[She drags RupwieB about, then suddenly releases him, 
and pirouettes by herself. 


HULDA. 


Child, cease your pranks. 


UNDINE. 


Dame Hulda, cease your work. 
[She takes work from Huupa, and throws it out of the 
window. 


HULDBRAND. 


Undine! 


UNDINE (caressing him). 


Be not angry, dearest friend. 
[HunpBranp looks gravely at her. She drops a saucy 
curtsey, and runs behind Hutpa, R. c. HuLDA crosses 
to L. C. 
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PRIEST. 


My child, this is no time for sportive play. 
It is a serious hour. Attune thy soul 
That it may be in harmony with his, 

Thy wedded bridegroom’s. 


UNDINE. 
Soul! Your words may be 
Of weight with most people, but not with me. 
I have no soul at all! How, then, attune one? 
[ The priest turns away. 
Nay, I entreat you, do not frown on me. 
I will explain — 
[She stands with drooping head a moment, then timidly 


touches the priest’s arm. 
O father, there must be 


Something most awful in that heavenly gift, 
A soul! Were it not better if one never 
Shared in its mystery? Most heavily 
The coming gift o’ershadows me with sadness. 
[She veils her face and bursts into tears. All rise, with 
looks of fear and amazement. 


PRIEST (holding up his crucifix). 


In Heaven’s name, fair child, unveil your face 
If any evil spirit doth possess you ! 


UNDINE (sinking on her knees). 


I am at peace with Heaven and all the world. 


PRIEST. 
Sir Huldbrand, I will leave you with the maid. 
If she reveal no reason why you should 
Not call her wife, I will unite you both. 
[Hxeunt Priest, HutpA, and RuDLIEB, L. 


————— _ Se, ot 
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UNDINE (unveiling). 


Alas! you now will care for me no more. 
Yet there is nothing evil in my heart. 
[HuLpBRAND raises her and leads her forward. 


HULDBRAND. 


Dearest Undine, tell me what you mean 
By all this mystery ? 


UNDINE. 


You may have heard 
That there are beings in the elements 
But seldom visible to mortal eyes. 
Rare salamanders sport amid the flames, 
Gnomes people the earth caves, while through the air 
Wander the forest spirits, and in streams, 
Rivers, and seas, the lovely water nymphs 
Float, singing. Now and then one of these last 
Is seen by mortals. They are called Undines. 
"Tis an Undine that you see before you. 
[HuLpBRAND starts back. UNDINE sighs. 
Alas! we water spirits have no souls! 
And when you mortals wake to higher life, 
We vanish into air or wild sea foam. 
Yet, if we wed a mortal, then a soul 
Becomes our own. My father willed that I 
Should know this higher life, and sent me here 
From silver depths of far-off seas, to win 
A soul through wedded love. 
And now, dear knight, 
You know my secret. Do not cast me off, 
[She kneels in entreaty. 
But, with your love, oh, give to me a soul. 
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HULDBRAND (embracing her). 


Rise, sweet Undine! You shall have your wish 
If in my power to grant it. Come with me, 
And the good priest shall quickly make us one. 
[ Hxeunt both, w. 


ACT III. 


Time. Three months later. Scunr. A room in Castle Ring- 
stetten. UNDINE seated, c. BERTALDA enters, R., announced 
by a page. 

UNDINE (coming eagerly forward). 

Welcome, my dear Bertalda, to my home. 

I have so longed for you. It is a month 

Since I beheld you last. 


BERTALDA. 


Has it seemed long? 


UNDINE. 


Indeed it has! I think some secret tie 

Of long ago must bind us to each other, 

Or why, from the first moment that we met, 
Have we been such close friends ? 


BERTALDA. 


It must be so, — 
Or you possess a charm to win all hearts. 
The city rings with praises of the bride 
Sir Huldbrand has brought home. 


UNDINE. 
Here comes my lord. 
HULDBRAND enters, L. 
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HULDBRAND. 


Lady Bertalda, you are welcome here. 
[BerTaLtpAa makes a profound curtsey. KUHLEBORN en- 
ters, R., and beckons UNDINE aside, R. C. 


BERTALDA. 


Your fair wife much desired my company ; 
And, I confess, I needed not much urging. 
Where is Undine? Who is that strange man ? 
I do not like his looks. 


[ She crosses and seats herself, u. Cc. 


HULDBRAND. 
I know him not. 
| Hait KOHLEBORN, Rk. HuLDBRAND crosses, R. UNDINE 
comes forward, C. 
UNDINE (joyfully). 
Oh, I have heard a welcome piece of news ! 
It gives me joy. 
HULDBRAND (aside). 
Who was that man, Undine? 


UNDINE. 
My uncle Kiihleborn, whom you have met, 
My lord, within the forest. 


BERTALDA. 
May we not 
Share in your gladness ? 
UNDINE. 


Yes, indeed you may. 
Listen, Bertalda, to this simple song. 
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SONG. 
"Mid dewy flowers 
Beside the lake, 
See! a fair infant 
Smiling, awake. 


Waves brought it hither 
From shores unknown ; 

Ah! tender darling, 
Thou art alone. 


Comes a great noble, 
Riding at speed, 
Takes home the infant — 


Oh, knightly deed ! 


Wealth, rank, and pleasure 
He doth bestow ; 
Mother’s love, only, 
It may not know. 


BERTALDA (rising and taking UNDINE’s hand). 
Undine! ’tis my story that you sing! 
Oh, tell me of my parents! You are true - 
And tender, and would never tear my heart 
Like this, did you not know more than you tell. 
You have discovered them, is it not so? 


UNDINE. 
Yes, dear Bertalda, they are waiting near. 
Come with me, and the bliss of parents’ love 
Shall now be yours. 


BERTALDA. 
Oh, hasten! Let us go. 
[Hxeunt UNDINE and BERTALDA, R. HULDBRAND comes 
forward, Cc. 


SONG TO BERTALDA. 
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HULDBRAND. 
How is it that she knows? I like it not 
To see this evil Kiihleborn appear. 
This comes of wedding with a water nymph. 
[He crosses, tL. Brrraupa rushes in to c., followed by 
UNDINE, R. 
BERTALDA. 
Leave me alone, Undine. I will own 
No such low people for my parents. You 
Are heartless, cruel, thus to torture me. 


HULDBRAND (sternly). 


Know you that you are speaking to my wife? 


BERTALDA. 


Ay, to your wife! who comes from — where? Who 
knows ? 
Out of that fearful forest! And who is 
Not satisfied to gain a noble name 
For her own use, but she must humble me, 
And brings poor fisher people here to claim 
Me for their child. ’Tis false! I never will 
Believe it. 
UNDINE. 

O Bertalda, it is true. 
These fisher folk have good and loving hearts. 
I was their foster child. I know them well. 


HULDBRAND. 


Rudlieb and Hulda! Child, how learned you this ? 


UNDINE. 


I heard it from the person who enticed 
Bertalda from her mother’s arms, and laid her 
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In the green meadow where the noble duke 
Found and adopted her. ’T is true, indeed. 


BERTALDA. 


Hear the enchantress! She confesses that 
She is a witch, who deals with evil spirits. 


UNDINE. 


Bertalda, look at me! Iam no witch. 
My heart is full of love. 
BERTALDA. 
Nay, touch me not. 
Go join your fisher folk, so good and true ! 


, UNDINE (weeping). 
Have you a soul? Have you indeed a soul, 
Bertalda ? 
HULDBRAND. 
Come, Bertalda, come away. 
[ He leads her to door, R. Hxit BERTALDA. 
You may have meant well, but you showed no sense, 
Undine, thus to tell so suddenly 
To a proud spirit, what would humble it. 
Why will you listen to the evil talk 
Of your wild kindred? You are now my wife, 
And I forbid your intercourse with them. 
[Haxit HuLDBRAND, R. UNDINE weeps, Cc. KUHLEBORN 
enters, R., and grasps her arm. 


UNDINE. 
No, Kthleborn; I am not in your power 
As yet. My husband loves me, though he speak 
In anger. Back into the fountain! Go! 
[ KUHLEBORN disappears, R 


= —— 
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Alas! that fountain must be closed, or else 
Some evil surely will befall us here. 
[She blows a silver whistle. Enter Rou, a page, R. 


ROLF. 


What is your will, my lady ? 


UNDINE. 
It is this: 
That the great fountain in the castle yard 
Shall be sealed up. Summon the workmen there 
And have it done at once. 


ROLF. 
It shall be done. 
Hait Rou‘, R. UNDINE walks about, and goes to win- 
g 
dow. Enter HULDBRAND, R. 


HULDBRAND. 


Undine, how is this? I find the men 
Are closing the great fountain, and they say 
’'T is by your orders. 


UNDINE. 
True, my lord, it is. 
That fountain is the door which Kiihleborn 
Uses to gain access to us. He means 
No good to you and to Bertalda, since 
He sees you angry with me; therefore I 
Have shut the door on him. 


HULDBRAND. 
My dearest wife, 
I am not angry with you. Pray forgive 
My hasty words ; I do repent of them. 
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UNDINE. 


With all my heart, dear Huldbrand. Only grant 
This one request of mine ; it is that you, 
Whate’er my folly, never will be stern 

Or angry with me when we are upon 

Or near the water, lest my relatives, 

The water spirits, should assert their power 

And tear me from you, never to return. 


O Huldbrand, promise this! 


HULDBRAND. 
You have my promise. - 


UNDINE. 


Then I am happy and at rest. Now we 
Must seek the poor Bertalda. 
Enter BERTALDA, R. HvULDBRAND crosses, L. UNDINE 
remains, C. 


BERTALDA. 


She is here, 
To sue for pardon. In my heart I know, | 
Undine, that you are all truth and love, 
And I[ am filled with bitter shame for all 
My conduct. Pardon the poor fisher girl. 
[ She kneels to UNDINE, 
UNDINE. 


Rise, dear Bertalda. Let us now forget 

There ever was a shadow on our friendship. 

Stay with us here at Ringstetten awhile, 

And let your parents go back to their home. 

I know when you have heard from me of all 
Their kindly deeds, your heart will warm to them. 
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Meantime, we will have happy days. We’ll ride 
Through the green forests, and float gayly down 
The lordly Danube to Vienna’s towers. 


HULDBRAND (aside). 


But Kuhleborn may meet us on the river. 


UNDINE. 


Then let him come! He cannot harm us while 
You keep your word, my husband. 
| Hxeunt UNDINE and BERTALDA, R. 


HULDBRAND. 
Lovely child ! 
If I have given her a soul, it is 
A better, purer soul than is my own. 
[ Hait HuLDBRAND, slowly, R. 


ACT IV. 


SceNnE. A boat on the Danube River. UNDINE sleeping, L. 
HULDBRAND, C. BErRTALDA, R. They sing a barcarolle. 


HULDBRAND. 


Undine sleeps. 
BERTALDA. 


We have come far to-day, 
And she is weary. Huldbrand, what is that ? 
Look, there! Another, see! The river swarms 


With frightful faces! Wake, Undine, wake! 


UNDINE. 


‘What is it, dear Bertalda ? 
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BERTALDA (sinking back). 


They are gone. 


HULDBRAND. 


Would the whole race of water spirits might 
Be swept out of existence ! 


UNDINE. 


For Heaven’s sake, 
My husband, do not speak in anger here ; 
We are upon the water. Would it not 
Be wiser to give up our journey, and 
Return to Ringstetten ? 


HULDBRAND. 
So I must be 
A pris’ner in my castle; never breathe 
Unless the fountain ’s covered! Would to Heaven 
That your mad kindred — 


UNDINE (touching his lips). 


Oh, remember, love! 
[BertaLpA dips her necklace in the water. A hand 
comes up and snatches it. BERTALDA screams and 
KUHLEBORN laughs. 


HULDBRAND (starting up and drawing his sword). 


Come on, you water fiends, and face my sword ! 
I dare you all to grasp it on your peril. 


UNDINE. 


Huldbrand, be patient; you have promised me. 
[Unp1neE dips her hand in the water and sings. 
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SONG. 


Sister spirit, hear my song, 
Through the mystic river ; 

Bring me that for which I long, 
Be a generous giver. 

Hear, oh hear Undine’s song 
Floating down the river ! 

[She brings up a rich necklace and holds it out to Brr- 
TALDA. 


UNDINE. 


Take this, dear friend. I ordered it for you. 
It will make good your loss, I trust. 
[Hu~pBRAND snatches the necklace and throws it back in 
the river. 


HULDBRAND. 
So then! 
You still are one with them! Go, sorceress, 
In name of all enchanters, and remain 
Among your kindred, leaving us in peace. 
L[UNDINE rises, weeping. 


UNDINE. 


Alas! I must indeed depart, for now 
Our happy days are over. Woe is me! 
What have you done, my husband? Fare you well! 
Be true to me, and I will keep all harm 
Away from you. But I must go away 
From all my happiness. Farewell, farewell ! 
[UnDINE vanishes in the river. 


HULDBRAND (stretching out his arms). 


Undine! 


SONG TO THE WATER SPIRITS. 
Words by C. A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
Allegretto. 
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UNDINE (from under the water). 


Oh, be true! Oh, woe, woe, woe ! 


LACTHY . 


[HuipBranp sinks in a swoon. BERTALDA, horror-struck, 


gazes at the rier. 


ACT V. 


Timr. A year later. Scene I. A room in Castle Ring- 
stetten. Hnter FatoerR HeInMANN, R. He advances, ¢., 


reading a letter. 


“For sake of happier days, I send for you 
To come to Ringstetten, and there unite 
Bertalda and myself, a wedded pair.” 


PRIEST. 
This must not be. It were a grievous sin. 


Enter HuULDBRAND, L. 


HULDBRAND. 


’T is Father Heilmann. Welcome! I was sure 
You would attend me. 


PRIEST. 


Nay, sir Huldbrand, I 


Come but to give you solemn warning, for 

There must be no more thought of marriage here 
Between you and Bertalda. I am sure 

Undine lives, since for these eight nights past, 
She has appeared to me in vision, pale 

And lovely, in the deepest grief, and prayed 
That I would keep you true to her, for she 

Was living still. 
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HULDBRAND. 

Good father, ’t was a dream. 
Undine perished in the Danube. My 
Own eyes beheld her sink. I would to Heaven 
That she were still alive! 


PRIEST. 


Then you intend 
To disregard my warning ? 


HULDBRAND. 


I am pledged 
Now to Bertalda, and must keep my word. 


PRIEST. 


I leave you then, for I will not consent 
To see Undine wronged. 
[| Hat FaroerR HEILMANN, R, 


HULDBRAND. 


Father! Well, I 
Must send then for another priest. How strange! 
I wish I could believe it possible 
Undine lives, and I might win her back 
By patient faithfulness. It cannot be! 
It wearies me to think of such vain dreams. 
[He reclines on a couch, u., and music lulls him to sleep. 
A vision appears to him of UNDINE weeping, and Kixu- 
LEBORN, 8. C. 


KUHLEBORN. 


I pray you cease these tears. Be your old self 
And dance and sing along the cool blue streams. 
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UNDINE. 
You quite forget I am no more a gay 
And laughing water nymph. I have a soul; 
And well may weep for my lost Paradise. 
Yet better are these tears than all your mirth. 


KUHLEBORN. 
But you are subject to our laws, and must, 
Should Huldbrand wed another wife, return 
And take away his life. Remember this. 


, UNDINE. 
He loves me still with all his heart. 


KUHLEBORN. 


And yet 
He is to wed Bertalda. In a day 
Or two, at most, you will be sent to him. 


UNDINE. 


I cannot go. I have securely sealed 
The fountain against all our race. 


KUHLEBORN. 


It may 
Be opened, or he may leave home, and sail 
Again upon the Danube. 


UNDINE. 
I have thought 
Of that, and have so ordered it, that he 
Is sleeping now, and in his dream beholds 
Us here, and hears each warning word I say. 


[Acr IV. 
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L[KUHLEBORN strides toward UNDINE in anger, but with 
commanding gesture she sends him away, R. UNDINE 
then waves a farewell to HULDBRAND, and goes out, R. 
HULDBRAND awakes. 


HULDBRAND. 
"Tis very strange. I saw Undine here! 
Was itadream? It seemed go real to me, 
I could have clasped her in my arms. Ah, me! 
Enter BERTALDA, R. 
- BERTALDA. 


What a deep sigh! You should be full of joy 
On this our marriage day. What troubles you? 


HULDBRAND. 
A dream, Bertalda. It has saddened me. 


BERTALDA. 


What isa dream? A thing of air! I thought 

A knight so brave feared nothing. Come with me, 
And I will sing to you, and drive away 

Your gloomy thoughts, as David did for Saul. 


[Hxeunt BeRTALDA and HuLDBRAND, L. 


SceNE II. A room in Castle Ringstetten. Enter BERTALDA, R. 


BERTALDA. 


Now [ at last am Lady Ringstetten, 
Mistress of this great castle, and the wife 
Of brave Sir Huldbrand. I must deck myself 
With brilliant jewels, ere I join the knight 
To aid in welcoming the wedding guests. 
[She sits, u. c., and whistles for a page. Rour enters, rR. 
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Go! Bring my box of jewels hither. 
[ Page brings box and places it on couch beside her. 


Here 
Are sapphires, rubies, and rich ropes of pearls. 
I will wear these. Bring me a mirror, now. 
| Page brings mirror. 


BERTALDA. 
Ah! Iam hardly fair enough for these 
White pearls. 
ROLF. 


My lady, they are costly pearls 
And white as milk, I know; yet somewhat dark 
They show against the whiteness of your skin. 


BERTALDA. 
Yet here are freckles. 
ROLF. 


Merely beauty spots. 


BERTALDA. 


I like them not. If I might only have 
Some water from the castle fountain, that 


Would be indeed a remedy. 


ROLF. 


At once 
I'll bring a flagon for your use. 


BERTALDA. 


Alas! 


The fountain has been covered. 
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ROLF. 
’T is enough, 
My lady, that you wish it opened. [Hait page, BR. 
BERTALDA. 


How 
All fly to do my bidding, now that I 
Am mistress here! What tumult do I hear 
Outside ? 
Page rushes in, R. 


ROLF. 
My lady, O my lady, look! 
The fountain! See what comes from it! 


BERTALDA (looking out of window). 


Undine ! 


[Hxeunt BERTALDA and Rotr, R. 


Enter HuLDBRAND, L. 
HULDBRAND. 


I should be happy and light-hearted on 

This festal eve, but somehow all my thoughts 

Are of Undine. Yet my bride is fair. 

I should rejoice, I know, that she is mine. 

| He seats himself. A strain of music is heard, suggesting 

the song he first heard UNDINE sing. A gentle tap at 
the door. 

’"T was thus Undine used to crave admittance. 

It must be fancy that I hear her now. 

The door slowly opens, R., and UNDINE appears, closely 
veiled in white. 


UNDINE (sadly). 
It is not fancy, Huldbrand. I am here! 
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The fountain has been opened, and I now 
Must take your life. 


[ HULDBRAND kneels. 


HULDBRAND. 


Are you in truth Undine? 
Then let me see your face before I die, 
And know that you forgive me. 


UNDINE. 


Gladly, love ! 
It is the face you knew of old. 
[ She unveils. HuvLpBRAND rises, with outstretched arms. 


HULDBRAND. 


Come, then ! 
Grant my last wish, and slay me with a kiss. 

[ Unp1ne glides behind couch, u. 0., and embraces the knight, 
who sinks back and expires. Hnter BERTALDA, R., who 
kneels, weeping, at foot of couch. FATHER HEILMANN 
and Rour in background. 


(A LEGEND OF OLD JAPAN.) 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


AMATERASU, the Sun Goddess. 

Uzums, the Laughing Goddess. 

Haru or SPRING, 

YuKI or SNow, 

OYAMA, attendant maidens. 

Koizumi or LittLe FountraAIn, 

Hana or Biossom, J 

Susanoo, the Moon God. 

ToKIMASA or THOUGHT-INCLUDER, God of Wisdom. 

SANETOMO or His AUGUSTNESS GRAND JEWEL, God of Treasures. 

ASHIKAGA or His AucustNEss HEAVENLY BECKONING ANCESTOR, 
Lorp, God of Judgments. 


STAGE SETTINGS. 


In Act I. a Japanese interior is represented. A shrine on wall, L. 
background, with two saké jars and a vase. A kakemono hung on 
wall, c. background, and below it, a little to right side, a Japanese 
stand and large jar containing Poinsettia blossoms or chrysanthe- 
mums. Double folding screens on R. and. A pile of flat square 
cushions of various colors on floor at L. Japanese lanterns hung on 
R. and L. of the kakemono. Branch of cherry blossoms lying beside 
jar. 

In Act II. a Japanese garden is represented. There should be a 
eave in extreme L. background. On R. and L. a profusion of flower- 
ing plants. Overhead in c. background a cord is fastened, and slants 
down, on either side to R. and L. walls in foreground, and this is gar- 
landed and hung with wistaria blossoms. Lanterns hung in back- 
ground, unlighted. 

In Act III. we have the same Japanese garden. The lanterns are 
lighted. In c. background is a raised dais or throne covered with 
rich drapery. Above it on the wall is a very large round Japanese 
fan of deep orange and yellow to serve as halo for the Sun Goddess 
when she mounts the throne. The side lights are turned down until 
the Sun Goddess appears from cave, when they should be at once 
turned up. When Amaterasu ascends her throne, a strong red light 
must be thrown on the stage, and continued during the singing: of 
“ Hail, fairest Goddess.” Two red calcium lights will be required ; 
the second to be lighted before the first burns out. 


Norr.— In Act II. the cave may be made of a large folding screen 
or old-fashioned clothes-horse covered with gray shawls or cambric to 
represent rock. ‘The wistaria blossoms should be paper flowers with 
wired stems that will twist easily about the cord. Japanese lanterns, 
fans, umbrellas, etc., are very effective, and quite inexpensive. 
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COSTUMES. 


AMATERASU. 


A plain white underskirt of soft cheesecloth. Kimono or overdress 
of deep yellow folded from right to left, and kept in place by a thin 
belt, over which is the sash or girdle (one foot wide and ten feet 
long) of white embroidered with gold. White at neck and sleeves. 
White tabi or socks, with a separate place for the great toe. <A yel- 
low iris or narcissus in hair, which is rolled back, two inches high 
above forehead, the back hair being looped up in a large pad or chig- 
non. Fan of yellow and white, in sash. 


Uzumé. 


Soft underskirt of pale pink. Kimono of delicate dove color. 
Pink at neck and sleeves. Girdle of dove color, lined with pink and 
embroidered with pale pink blossoms. White tabi. Pink flowers in 
hair. Pink fan. Umbrella of dove color and pink. Suzu, or bam- 
boo spray of little bells. 


YUKI. 


Soft underskirt of white. Kimono of light green and white. White 
at neck and sleeves. Girdle of green. White tabi. White camellia 
in hair. Fan of green and silver. Umbrella, green and white. 


Harv. 


Soft underskirt of white. Kimono of pink and white flowered 
material. Pink girdle. White at neck and sleeves. White tabi. 
Deep pink flower in hair. Fan and umbrella of pink and white. 


OYAMA. 


Soft underskirt of light blue. Kimono of darker shade of blue of 
some flowered material. Light blue at neck and sleeves. Girdle of 
light blue. White tabi. Pale yellow rose in hair. Blue fan and 
umbrella. 


Koizumi. 
Soft underskirt of scarlet. Kimono of pearl gray. Scarlet dotted 


with gold at neck and sleeves. Scarlet girdle. White tabi. Scarlet 
flower in hair. Fan and umbrella of gray and scarlet. 
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HANA. 


Soft underskirt of white. Kimono of large flowered material, 
scarlet and white. White at neck and sleeves. White sash embroid- 
ered with scarlet blossoms. Charm bag of scarlet cloth embroidered 
with gold, hung at side. Little scarlet cap, corded with white. White 
tabi. Red and white fan. Small red umbreila. Hair drawn back 
and fastened high in a loose knot. 


SUSANOO. 


Hakama or wide trousers of dark blue. Short kimono folded from 
left to right, of dark blue embroidered with silver. Silver crepe at 
neck and sleeves. Silver girdle, the width of a hand, containing a 
silver and blue fan, a pipe and silver tobacco pouch. White tabi. 
Umbrella of blue and silver. Head uncovered, or a large bowl- 
shaped hat may be worn. If a girl should take this part, her hair 
must be all drawn back from face and high above head, braided 
tight, the braid doubled back, and pinned securely, so as to stand 
high and stiff above the head, at back. Susanod carries a large mole 
made of black cloth. 


TOKIMASA. 


Long kimono of deep purple, embroidered in various colors. Soft 
underskirt of cream color. Cream color at neck and sleeves, and 
narrow girdle of same. White tabi. 


ASHIKAGA. 


Hakama of sage green. Kimono of deep bronze green, embroid- 
ered. Red at neck and sleeves. Narrow girdle of red. White 
tabi. 


SANETOMO. 


Hakama of garnet red. Kimono of crushed strawberry color. 
Garnet red at neck and sleeves. Narrow girdle of garnet. White 
tabi. 


The dance of the maids in Act I. is modeled after the charming 
deseription by Lafcadio Hearn in “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
of the Bon-odori or Dance of Souls. 

Uzumé’s dance in Act III. is a counterpart of the Honen-odori or 
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Dance of the Fruitful Year, as described by Lafecadio Hearn in 
“ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.” 

The Story of Urashima, Act II., is told by Lafeadio Hearn in 
“Out of the Kast.” I give it from memory, but it is very nearly 
his version of it. | 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SUN GODDESS. 
ACT) I. 


Scene. A Japanese interior. Enter Yuxt, u., who throws 
open window, adjusts screen, etc. 


YUKI. 


The dawn is red upon the snowy summit of Fusiyama. 
My mistress will soon enter. Why does not Haru come? 
She went to the garden half an hourago. ”T were shame, 
indeed, should our Lady of Light appear, and find no 
flowers to greet her. 

[She puts rice and saké on the shrine shelf. Enter Haru, 
R., with chrysanthemums. 

Well, lingerer! where have you been for flowers? To 
far Corea? 

HARU. 


O Yuki! such a sight I have seen this morning! The 
garden, that was so fair last night at sunset time, has 
been most ruthlessly despoiled. Shrubs are uprooted, 
flowers are crushed and broken, and the stream has burst 
its banks and overflowed the walks. The pretty goldfish 
are drifting about forlornly, and these are all the fresh 
chrysanthemums I could find. 

[Yuxt takes the flowers from Harv, one by one, and fills the 
vase on shrine. 
YUKI. 


Then Susanoo has been here. 
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HARU. 
Susanoo ? 
YUKI. 
Yes, — Susanod! He is at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief that is done in this kingdom. 


HARU. 

Surely, you cannot mean it! Is he not Amaterasu’s 
brother? If he wishes to ruin gardens, he would at least 
leave hers in peace. 

YUKI. 

Ah, my dear, it is plain that you are a novice in Ama- 
terasu’s service. It is well known among the gods that 
Susanoo, the Moon God, is jealous and resentful because 
the Sun Goddess, his sister, is more powerful and better 
loved than he. He plays all manner of tricks upon her, 
and if she were not so heavenly kind and forgiving, he 
would long since have been driven into exile. She is too 
kind, for he well deserves punishment. He is a mischiev- 
ous fellow, and I would like right well to have a chance 
of telling him what I think of him. 

[A handful of rice is thrown in at her, and a mocking 
laugh is heard. 
HARU (startled). 
‘What was that ? 


YUKI (seizing her hand). 


O Haru! it is Susanod himself! Let us fly. I trem- 
ble lest he find us here. 
| They hasten from the room, R. Enter Susanod, L. 


SUSANOO (pointing after them). 


There they go, like leaves before the wind. Timid lit- 
tle dears! Now one would think that when a fine fellow 
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like myself condescends to make an early morning call, 
the ladies would stay to serve him. They’ll not have an 
opportunity like this every day. [ He sings. 


SONG. 

They dress with great propriety, 
They bow and smile most graciously, 
They serve you well with fragrant tea, 

These little maids of old Japan} 
Yet if you try a bit of fun, 
Before it fairly has begun, 
They every one prepare to run, 

These timid maids of old Japan ! 


They shiver, 
And they quiver, 
And they ery “Go away!” 
Just as you 
Are thinking, 
That you ’d like well to stay 
With these timid maids of old Japan! 


But then they always linger near, 
Each much begirdled little dear, 
And watch until the coast is clear, 
These little maids of old Japan ! 
[Susano6 goes behind screen, R., and sings softly while 
the maids cautiously return. 


They peep in softly once or twice, 
Come stealing back like little mice, 
And you can catch them in a trice, 
These timid maids of old Japan! 
[ He rushes out and catches them by the wrists, c. They 
shrink from him, with terrified gestures, as he sings. 


THE LITTLE MAIDS OF OLD JAPAN. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music adapted from ‘‘ The Mikado.” 
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They shiver, 
And they quiver, 
And they cry “ Go away!” 
Just as you 
Are thinking 
That you ’d like well to stay 
With these timid maids of old Japan! 


YUKI. 


Make it your august pleasure no longer to torment two 
unoffending maids. 


SUSANOO (mockingly). 
Aha! the maiden sues! How is that? If my ears 
were true servants, she wished to tell this wicked Susanoo 
what she thinks of him. The gods favored her! Speak 
of a man and his shadow comes, is a true Japanese saying. 
Susanod is here! Now for her thoughts. What! silent 
still? A discreet maid, truly! 


HARU. 


O Yuki! The Sun Goddess comes! 


SUSANOO. 

I go then. There is not room in the world for us 
both. Present my fraternal compliments to Amaterasu. 
I think she may enjoy a walk in her garden this morning. 

[| Hait SUSANOO, L. 
HARU (holding up her hands). 
I dreamed not of such wickedness! 


YUKI (touching HARU). 
The honorable day has begun! 


[The two maids face the east, R., clap their hands four 
times, with foreheads bowed, and say together — 


- 9 - —— ~ 
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YUKI and HARU. 
O-Hi-San, Lady of Fire! Amaterasu-oho-mi-Kami, 
Lady of the Great Light! hail this day to thee, divinest 
Day-Maker ! 


Enter the Sun-GopDEss, R. 


AMATERASU. 


Good-day to you, my maidens. You were early risers, 
for I see fresh chrysanthemums are here to greet me. 
I thank you for your honorable service. 


YUKI. 


OQ-Amaterasu-San, such a trifling service is not worthy 
your illustrious notice. 


HARU. 


Dear Lady of Light, you would have had more and 
lovelier flowers, had not your garden been despoiled by a 
mischievous visitor this morning. 


AMATERASU. 


A visitor? (She goes to the window, x.) Ah, my poor 
flowers! ‘They do indeed need me. Who has done this? 


YUKI. 


It is my honorable duty to reveal that this is the work 
of Susanoo, the brother of your Augustness. 


AMATERASU. 

It cannot be! And yet — Well, Susanoé is young and 

full of life, and perhaps a bit thoughtless at times, and 

then tender things, like lilies and azaleas and chrysan- 
themums, must suffer. 
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YUKI (aside and rubbing her wrist ruefully). 
Ay, and tender maids, also! 


AMATERASU. 

But we will not dwell on this. Haru, bring me a drink 
of saké; and Yuki, you may summon the other maids to 
attend us shortly in the garden. [Hatt maids, i 

’Tis pity that my flowers should suffer. That was not 
well done by Susanod. Still he is but a wild youth, and 
I must have patience. I can soon revive the poor flowers, 
and I must not be unhappy about my garden, when all 
Japan is aglow with blossoms, and blushing with beauty 
in response to my smile. The whole country is my gar- 
den, my Kingdom Beautiful. It has not its peer on this 
earth. [ She sings, looking toward window. 


SONG. 

O happy land! 
What air so pure and clear as thine? 
Thy skies like heavenly jewels shine; 
In vale, on crag, by stream so blue, 
Thy blossoms laugh the whole year through. 
How blest the man this haven wins! ~ 
O Country where the Day Begins! 

O happy land! 


Enter HANA, L., and presents flowers, yellow chrysanthemums, 
with a bit of seaweed attached, on an open fan. 


AMATERASU. 

Ah! I have a visitor, and — what happy fortune ! — it 
is Uzumé, our dear Laughing Goddess. This “ Golden 
Dew” is her flower. Hana, bid her enter. She is most 
honorably welcome. 

[Hait Hana, u. Hnter Uzomt, t. AMATERASU salutes 
her with three profound bows, after the Japanese man- 
ner. 
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O HAPPY LAND. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
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AMATERASU. 


We hope that O-Uzumé-San has enjoyed excellent 
health since we last saw her. 


UZUME. 


We have always hoped that O-Amaterasu’s health 
has been perfect, and are now filled with joy to find that 
it 1s so. 

AMATERASU (bringing two cushions). 

Be seated, O-Uzumé-San. 

[They sit, or rather kneel, on the cushions, facing each 
other, AMATERASU, R., UZUME, L 

Join me in a cup of saké, with +hICH we shall eeauyil: 
be served. 

[AMATERASU claps her hands, and the maids outside an- 
swer with a long-drawn hé-e-e-e (har). 


UZUME. 

With pleasure, since that is your illustrious desire. 
Enter Haru, t., with lacquered tray containing food. She 

sets it on the floor and brings two small trays for AMATER- 

asu and Uzumk. Haru serves them with saké, and with 
oblong strips of fish on a fine porcelain dish, or with rice 
in a lacquer bowl with chopsticks laid on the right hand 
side of bowl. 

UZUME. 

As I came through the Beautiful Country, the morning 
was perfect. And the children were greeting the rising 
sun, their little hands filled with chrysanthemums, Silver 
World, Sky at Dawn, White Dragon, Fisher’s Lantern, 
Robe of Feathers, Thin Mist, Starlit Night, —all the 
loveliest varieties they held. The children were happy, 
but I am happier now, since I am nearest of all to the 
sun’s glory. 


= 
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AMATERASU. 


Your words are sweet to me as is the bell music of the 
suzu mushi, O my friend. Bring tea, Haru, to refresh 
the honorable guest. 

[Haru removes the saké dishes and brings teapot and cups 
on tray, serving them with tea. 


AMATERASU. 


I would that my simple fare were more worthy of your 
illustrious attention. 


UZUME. 


It is all that the most exacting could desire, O-Ama- 
terasu-San. I am honored in being thought worthy to 
partake of your abundance. 


AMATERASU. 


If O-Uzumé-San will now graciously condescend to 
attend, my maidens will be glad to furnish some honor- 
able entertainment. 


[Uzumé bows. AmaTeRAsu makes a sign to Harv, who 
goes out, Lu. A single drum tap is heard, and four 
dancers enter, one by one, t., and form a line across 
centre of stage, facing audience. A chord is given by 
the piano, and the dance begins, all the dancers singing. 
All together glide the right foot forward one pace, with- 
out lifting it from the ground, and extend both hands 
to the right, with a floating motion and a smiling, low 
obeisance front. Then the right foot is drawn back, 
and arms fall slowly to the sides. Then all advance 
the left foot and repeat the previous movement, with 


1 They must enter in this order: Koizumi, Oyama, Haru, Yuki, in order 
to give the best color effect. 
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hands to the left. On the last line of the song all glide 
two paces forward with a simultaneous soft clap of the 
hands on the word * robes.”’ 


SONG OF THE DANCERS. 


As beneath the yellow sunlight 
Stand the young rice ears a-ripening, 
So we stand, the swaying dancers, 
At the bidding of our mistress, 

Clad in festal robes of summer. 


| Modulate to the Mikado music, while the dancers sway 


from side to side. Then comes a fan dance, the fan 
used in various ways, with changing attitudes, the dan- 


cers moving simultaneously, in perfect time. Five dif- 


ferent fan movements will be sufficient. An umbrella 
dance may be added, if desired. Half closed, the wm- 
brellas are worn as high peaked hats. With handles 
bent, they are disposed on the stage to wmitate beds of 
flowers, between which the dancers promenade. Lolled 
edgewise over the ground, they become wheels of a 
Harlequin coach, in which little Hana, who runs 
quickly in at a sign from one of the maids, seems to 
ride. A tap of the drum, and the dancers retire, R. 


uzUME (bowing low). 


I bend in admiration and gratitude for the honor our 
Lady of Light has conferred upon me. But the morning 
hour has wings, and I must now depart. 


AMATERASU. 


May every hour be winged, that stands between this 
moment of parting and your next honorable visit. Deign 
to accept this branch of cherry, as a token that the door 
of Amaterasu’s heart stands ever open to you. 


a a 


JAPANESE DANCE SONG. 


Words and Music baat CARO A. DUGAN. 
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UZUMK. 


It will indeed speak to me of Amaterasu, for does not 
our poet say, “If one should ask you concerning the 
heart of a true Japanese, point to the wild cherry flower 
glowing in the sun.” 

[Uzum& bows low, and AMATERASU drops on her knees, 
and repeatedly bends her forehead to the ground. Hait 
UzuMs, L. 


ACT II. 


ScenE. AMATERASU’s garden. Enter SusAno6, R., and looks 
about him. 
SUSANOO. 


So! All my labor was in vain. The garden is more 
blooming and beautiful than ever, and everything 1s in 
true Japanese order. This comes of having a sister with 
a temper as cool as Fusiyama’s snow, and as sweet as plum 
blossoms in February. Why hasn’t she some spirit? 
She is too tame and gentle, by far, to rule the heavens. 
Now, if I had her opportunities, would n’t I make this old 
world spin round! [ He sings. 


SONG. 


I am the Moon, 

I rule the night, — 
I fain would rule the day. 

Alas! the Sun, my sister bright, 
Holds undisputed sway. 


I send my frost, 

I send my wind, 
Her gardens to o’errun; 

She only smiles, with aspect kind, 
As if no harm were done! 


a 
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I AM THE MOON. 
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I would I might 


Give great offense ; 
How can I find a way 

To fright her well, to drive her hence, 
Then mount the throne of day ? 


SUSANOO. 


Yes, I must break up that aggravating calm of hers. 
But how to do it! What does she most dislike? I have 
it! Susanoo, my honorable boy, your head should rule 
the Japanese heavens! But here my sister comes, with 
her train of maidens. I must retire until my plan is ripe 
for use. 

[ Hait Susanod, t. Hnter AMATERASU, R., with Haru, 
Yuki, Oyama, and Koizumi. 


AMATERASU. 


At last we have a quiet hour for our work. It is well, 
for the gods are sadly in need of new garments. Be 
seated, my maidens. While we busy ourselves with our 
embroideries, we will listen to a tale of old Japan. 


KOIZUMI. 


What shall it be, O-Amaterasu-San ? 


AMATERASU. 


What say my maidens? 


HARU (eagerly). 


The tale of the twenty-seven Ronins. 


YUKI. 


The story of Urashima. 
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OYAMA. 


The legend of the Tide-jewels. 


AMATERASU (smiling). 


I see that I must decide the matter. We will listen to 
the Story of Urashima, to-day. Koizumi may begin. — 


KOIZUMI (standing, unrolls scroll, and reads). 


THE STORY OF URASHIMA. 


Urashima Taro was a fisher boy, who one day, fourteen 
hundred and sixteen years ago, when the earth was warm 
with summer sunshine, pushed off in his boat from Su- 
minoyé. 

He fished for hours and caught nothing. At last he 
drew up a tortoise. Now a tortoise is sacred to the 
Dragon God of the Sea, and it is a sin to kill it. So 
Urashima gently set it free, and with a prayer to the 
gods threw out his line again. But he caught nothing 
more. The day was very warm, the boat drifted over 
the blue sea, and at last the boy slept in the drifting 
boat. | 

Then out of the slumberous waves rose a beautiful girl, 
in rich robes of crimson and blue. She woke the sleeping 
boy with a light touch, and said “I am the daughter of 
the Dragon King of the Sea, and I come to you because 
of your kind heart. To-day you freed a tortoise. Now I 
come to be your wife, and we will dwell in my father’s 
palace, where summer never dies.” 

[Koizumi hands scroll to Oyama, who reads. 

And as he looked upon her, he loved her, for she was 
more beautiful than the lotus flower. And they rowed 
away together over the quiet blue sea, till they came to 
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the summer island where rises the many-roofed palace of 
the Dragon King of the Sea. Then there was a bridal 
of marvelous splendor, and the palace was filled with 
rejoicing. 

For three years, Urashima abode in this enchanted 
land, and each day his bride became dearer to him. But 
his heart was heavy when he remembered his forsaken 
parents in Suminoyé, and at last he begged to be allowed 
to visit them. His bride consented, but with bitter weep- 
ing, for she feared that he might never return. She gave’ 
him a small lacquered box tied with a silken cord, saying 
it would help him to come back to her if he kept it with 
care, but he must never, never open it, or return would be 
impossible. 

[Oyama hands scroll to Haru, who reads. 

He promised never to even loosen the silken string. 
Then he stepped into his boat, and soon the summer 
island grew faint and misty behind him, and he beheld 
again the white summit of Fusiyama, and the flower lands 
of Japan. He landed at Suminoyé, but was bewildered 
to find houses, gardens, and people all alike strange to 
him. He asked for the Urashima house and family, and 
was laughed at for his strange question. An old, old 
man told him that one Urashima Tard was drowned four 
hundred years before, but the graves of all his people 
might be seen in the old village graveyard. And there 
he found them, under stones so old and moss-eaten that 
he could scarcely read the names upon them. 

Then he knew himself the victim of some strange illu- 
sion, and he stood on the beach again, holding in his hand 
the box, that gift of the Sea King’s daughter. What 
could be in it? Was he in a dream and was the box the 
cause of it? 

[Yuxt takes scroll and reads. 
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He broke his promised word ; he loosed the string, and 
opened the mysterious box. Out of it rose silently a 
white cold cloud of vapor that drifted away swiftly over 
the sea to the south. That was all, but Urashima wept 
bitterly, for he knew that he had destroyed his happiness, 
and would never see his flower-like bride again. 

Another moment, and he was no longer the ardent 
fisher boy. An icy chill shot through his frame, his teeth 
fell out, his face withered, his hair turned white as ashes, 
‘his limbs failed, and lifeless he sank upon the sand, 
crushed beneath the weight of four hundred winters. ~ 

[YuKI sits. 
AMATERASU. aN 

A quaint legend. It shines like a gem in our Japan- 

ese literature. Hana, bring hither a tray of sweetmeats. 
[She beckons to Hana, who is out of sight, and who en- 
ters, L., with tray containing a dish of sweetmeats, and 
some flowers. She carries it round. Oyama takes a 
branch of cherry, Haru takes wistaria, Koizumi takes 

a lotus, and YuKI @ chrysanthemum. 


AMATERASU. 


Your honorable service is ended. 


HANA (going to stand beside the Sun Goddess). 
As you graciously desire, dear Lady of Light. 


AMATERASU. 


Now, Oyama, let your voice lighten our labors still 
further. 


OYAMA (rises and sings, holding up cherry blossoms). 
Hail April! 
Sweet April! 
Make room for her, make room ! 


—— ss 
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From blossoms 
Of cherry 
She scatters rich perfume. 
[She tosses her flower to HANA, and sits. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 


The Sun Land, 
The Sun Land, 
Is filled with rosy bloom! 


HARU (sings, holding up wistarica). 

Fair June comes, 
And June brings 

Wistaria to thee ; 
In clusters 
Of purple 

It hangs from wall and tree. 
[She gives wistaria to HANA, and sits. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
The Sun Land, 
The Sun Land 
Is very fair to see. 


KOIZUMI (sings, holding up a lotus). 
Hail, August! 
Whose girdle 
Of lotus flowers bright, 
All dripping 
With coolness, 
Encircles her with light. 
[She gives lotus to HANA, and sits. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
The Sun Land, 
The Sun Land 


Is robed in sacred white. 


FLOWER SONG. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
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YUKI (sings, holding up chrysanthemum). 


November 

Approaches, 
With grace beyond compare, 

A circlet : 

Of golden | 
Chrysanthemums to bear. 
[She gives chrysanthemum to HANA and sits. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 


The Sun Land, 
The Sun Land 
Her crown doth proudly wear. 
[Susanoo suddenly throws a dead mole into their midst, 
Lt. All start up. 


- AMATERASU. 
Ah! what is that? 


HARU. 
O sisters, beware! It is a mole! 
HANA. 


Let us fly. 


KOIZUMI. P 


A mole? This is some witchcraft. 


YUKI. 


Look to our Lady. She is hurt. 
[ The maids hasten to AMATERASU. 


HARU. 


Dear Lady of Light, what can we do to honorably help 


you ? 
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KOIZUMI. 


See! her hand! It was hurt by the shuttle when she 
started up. ° 
YUKI (indignantly). 


This is Susanoo’s work, again. 


OYAMA. 
He knows our Lady cannot bear to behold any creature 
from the dark regions of the under-world. 
AMATERASU. 


Let me go! I will not stay longer to look upon a world 
where such horrors are possible. Follow me not! 

[She breaks away from her maidens, rushes into a cave, 
and closes its entrance. A sudden darkness falls upon 
them. 

MAIDENS (with outstretched arms). 


Forsake us not, O our Lady of Light! 


OYAMA. 


Oh, listen to our entreaties. 


HARU. 


In darkness we wither and die. 


YUKI. 


- Have mercy, O-Amaterasu-San. Afflict not the inno- 
cent with the guilty. 


KOIZUMI. 


She will not hear us! Let us implore the assistance of 
the gods. 
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MAIDENS. 


Help! help! O mighty gods of Japan! 


[ Hxeunt all in grief and terror, R. LHnter SUSANOO, L. 


SUSANOO (picking up the mole and waving it in triumph). 


Aha! My little mole has done his work well. It only 
remains for me to take possession of Amaterasu’s throne, 
to bar her securely in this cave, and then Susanoo reigns 
triumphant in the heavens. 

[ He sings. 
I now have given 
Great offense. 
This surely was the way 
To fright her well 
To drive her hence 
Then mount the throne of Day! 
| Hait SusANoO, L. 


ACT in 


Sc—enE AMATERASU’s garden. Enter SANETOMO, ASHIKAGA, 
and AMATERASU’S four maids, R., and stand. 


ic C. R. 
SANETOMO. TOKIMASA. ASHIKAGA. 
OYAMA. Haru. 
Koizumi. YukKI. 

All sing. 


All the world ’s in darkness ! 

Full of sudden terror 

Are the prayers of mortals 
Longing for the light. 

Come! great Tokimasa ! 

Thou, the Thought-includer, 

End this desolation, 
Exorcise this night. 

Enter 'ToKIMASA, L., and goes to ©. 


INVOCATION TO TOKIMASA. 


: Musie adapted from song ‘‘Lull Me 
Beyond Thee,’’ of the 17th century; 
Words by CARO A. DUGAN. in Old English Ditties, Vol. I, p. 126. 


Moderato. 
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MAIDENS. 


O help us, God of Wisdom, out of thine imperial au- 
gustness ! 


TOKIMASA. 


We have heard your prayers, and the lamentations far 
and wide throughout Japan. Whom do you accuse ? 


MAIDENS (sing). 
We ’ve lost our Lady of the Sun. 
Ah, me! ah, me! 
By august hands the deed was done, 
We all agree. 
Susanod is the guilty one — 
Tis he! ’tis he! 


SANETOMO. 


It is true, O Tokimasa. Susanod has been taken in the 
act of seizing the throne of the Sun-Goddess. He is in 
the hands of the assembled gods, who await the result of 
our council. 


TOKIMASA. 


Bring him before us at once, that Ashikaga, the God 
of Judgments, may pronounce his sentence. 
[Huit Sankromo, u., who returns with Susanod. Toxtr- 
MASA and ASHIKAGA change places. 


MAIDENS (looking at each other and pointing at SUSANOO). 
Ab-h-h! 
ASHIKAGA. 


It is with deep regret that I see His Swift Impetuous 
Male Augustness before me on such a charge. What 
may be said in honorable defense ? 


a ae ee 


, 
| 


LAMENT OF THE MAIDS. 


Adapted from ‘ ‘There Lives a 
Lass upon the Green,” in ‘‘Old 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. English Ditties,” Vol. II 
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SUSANOO. 


Nothing. I am guilty of all. If I could have man- 
aged the sun, I might have told another story, but my 
experiment has proved to me that my sister alone has 
that power. I have only succeeded in calling down on 
myself the execrations of gods and mortals. Ashikaga, 
I await your honorable judgment. 


- ASHTIKAGA. 


It is this: until such time as the gods see fit to recall 
him, Susanoo is sent into exile. 


SUSANOO (with horror). 
Exile! 


MAIDENS (exultingly). 
Exile ! 
SUSANOO (sings). 
I go afar, an exile sad, 
Ambition was in vain ; 
I tried to mount my sister’s throne, — 
Alas! I could not reign. 
For all the glorious light of day 
Did in her heart abide, 
Without her smile, the world went wrong, 
And humbled was my pride. 


[Susanoo stands with drooping head. The four maidens 
hold handkerchiefs to their eyes. SusaNnod turns to 
ASHIKAGA, who stands, C., pointing out the way Sv- 
SANOO is to take. SusAnood bows low, and goes out, R., 
between TokimMAsaA, Haru, and YuKI on R., and SaNE- 
Tomo, Oyama, and Koizumi on u., who all prostrate 
themselves as he passes, and then rise. 'ToKiMasa and 
ASHIKAGA again change places. 
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SANETOMO. 


Susanoo is exiled, but Amaterasu remains unappeased. 
Darkness continues, and the cries of mortals rend the 
skies. What says Tokimasa, in his wisdom? 

[Toxmmasa stands for a moment in grave deliberation, 
while the four maidens clasp their hands in anxious 
entreaty. 


TOKIMASA. 


Send for Uzumé. Amaterasu loves the Laughing God- 
dess, and she alone can lure our Lady of Fire from her 
cavern, and bring her back to illuminate the world. 

[ ASHIKAGA goes out to dispatch a messenger, R. 

Now, O Sanétomo, from the rich stores of treasure 
under your guardianship, bring your fairest jewels, and 
a crystal so clear it shall show us any image thrown upon 
it, as distinctly as we see the lotus flower at rest on the 
still bosom of the stream. Bring also a sakaki-tree, on 
which to hang these offerings. 

[Hait Sanfromo. Oyama also goes out and returns with 
blue and white streamers of silk, which she gives to the 
other maidens. SANHTOMO and AsHIKAGA bring in a 
sakaki-tree to c., background. They hang a circular 
mirror and the jewels upon it, while the maids deco- 
rate wt with streamers. All sing while at work. 


CHORUS. 


Now the sacred tree 

Hang with jewels rare ; 
Offerings of peace 

Fasten here and there; 
Set a crystal pure 

’Mid the branches ereen ; 
In its magic depths 

Wonders will be seen. 


O UZUME. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music adapted from “ The Mikado.” 
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O Uzumé! hasten now to lend thine aid ; 
With sweet magic now dispel these depths of shade, 
Oh, now dispel these depths of shade. © 


Enter Uzume, R. 


MAIDENS. 


Hail! and honorable welcome, O-Uzumé-San ! 


[Toximasa advances, R., and he and Uzumt confer to- 


gether. Uzumét then advances to centre, holding a 
suzu (bamboo spray covered with little bells) in one 
hand, and an umbrella over her head with the other. 
She mounts a stool placed for her, makes a sign, and 
all form a circle round her. She sings while they 
move around her in a whirling, joyous dance. Hach 
dancer makes a half wheel alternately to left and right, 
with a peculiar bending of knees and tossing up of 
hands at the same time,—as in the act of lifting a 
weight above the head. 


UZUME (sings). 
Ta-i-sha Sa-ma-yé, 
Ni-ni-wa Sa-ma-yé. 

CHORUS. 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 

UZUME (sings). 
Kom-pi-ra Sa-ma-yé, 
Shi-ni-wa Sa-ma-yé. 

CHORUS. 


Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 


UZUME’S SONG AND DANCE. 


Music adapted from ‘‘ Hungarian Song’”’ 


_ Words from a Japanese in “Songs of Eastern Europe, ”’ edited 
Harvest Song. by. J. A. KAPPHY. 
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UZUME (sings). 


O Ji-zo! Sa-ma-yé, 
To-ko-ro Sa-ma-yé. 


CHORUS. 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i ! 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 
[ AMATERASU cannot restrain her curiosity and peeps out 
of the cave. 


AMATERASU. 


What gay and joyous dance is this? O-Uzumé-San, 
what is it that so fills the heavens with laughter ? 


uzuME (descending from her stool). 


We rejoice and are merry because there is a deity more 
illustrious than thine augustness, O-Amaterasu-San. 
[Uzums makes a sign and Toximasa and SanEromo push 
forward the sakakt-tree and mirror. 


UZUME (sings). 
Hail! thou flashing crystal clear! 
U-la-lu! Make way! 
Let her image now appear 
Who is Queen of Day. 


CHORUS. 


Hail! All hail! 
U-la-lu! sweet Day! 


AMATERASU (in grieved surprise). 


Is itso? Is my place so quickly filled? And has the 


: new goddess robbed me of my friend ? 


: 


MIRROR SONG. 


Words by CARO A. DUGAN. Music by E. L. 
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[She leaves the cave, and the world is again full of light. 
She approaches the mirror and suddenly clasps her 
hands in delight, astonished at beholding a face and 
form so beautiful. 


AMATERASU (sings). 
O lovely being! Radiant star of light! 
From some far heaven sent to bless our sight, 
The Sun-Rise Kingdom smiles to welcome thee, 
Its goddess hastens now to bend the knee. 

[She makes a profound obeisance. 

So fair art thou, so worthy of all grace, 
Ascend my throne, it is thy proper place. 


cHorus (in laughing amusement). 
Ya-ha-to-nai! Ya-ha-to-nai ! 
[Uzums comes forward and takes AMATERASU’S hand. 


uzUME (smiling). 

O-Amaterasu-San! thy words are words of truth. No 
goddess save this (pointing to mirror) is worthy to claim 
the throne of the Sun. But seest thou not it is thyself of 
whom thou dost so approve ? 

[She takes AMATERASU’s hand and with it touches the 
mirror. AMATERASU starts back in amazement. 


CHORUS. 
Ya-ha-to-na-i! Ya-ha-to-na-i! 


UZUME. 

Dear Lady of Light, thou alone reignest supreme in 
the hearts of gods and mortals. Ascend thy throne, and 
let the light of thy presence glorify Japan. — 

[Uzumi leads AMATERASU to the dais or throne, then steps 
back. The Sun Goddess steps up on the dais, turns, 
and a strong light irradiates her figure. 


O LOVELY BEING. 


Music adapted from “Fortune, my Foe,’’ 
Words by CARO A. DUGAN. in Old English Ditties, Vol. II. 
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SONG. 


Hail! fairest Goddess ! 
Thou source of pure light! 
Reign thou forever 
For thine is the right. 
House of the Morning, — 
The Sun Land serene 
Renders thee homage; 
All hail! glorious Queen ! 


FULL CHORUS. 
Hail! fairest Goddess, ete. 


HAIL! FAIREST GODDESS. 
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